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WV ectures. 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—A 

LECTURE will be given by Prof. ©. H. FIRTH, LL.D 
Litt.D., Fresident R.Hist.8., on “MILITARY BALLADS,” at the 
Society's House, 22, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C., on FRIDAY, 
July 2 ab 60 ne 








Exhibitions. 


OYAL SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 a.m. to 7 P.M. 


ACADEMY. Admission 1s. __ Catalogue 1s. 
SEASON TICKET 5. 











Gdurational. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, = to 
‘ol nes 





Boys under 14 on June 1, 1915, will be _ C- JULY 13 and F 
oe s.—Further information can be obtained from THE 
STER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset t. 


| Dighetragt (choice of Schools and Tutors 
tis) tuses of Schools, and of successful ARMY, 
Civil Service, and 


a Ae Tutors, sent Be oy e charge) on re rece! eipt 
ot eq requirements by GRIFFITH#, POWELL, 8M CE’ 


Agents (established ea), 34, Bedford Staect, Strand, W.C: 
Telephone—7 021 Gerrard. 











Situations Vacant. 
MA4BRLING SCHOOL, STROUD. 


HEAD MASTER poanized, early in SEPTEMBER for the above 
Secondary School. The School and Head Master's house stand on 
seven acres of land and ns about half a mile from | 

The Master must be between 30 and 45 $e youre of age, and must be a 
Graduate of some University of the United — ‘ a have Lge | 
other equivalent qualification as may be approved e Board of 
Education ; in the latter case he must satisfy the it that he 
has for not less than five years efficiently conducted a school of a 
grade not inferior to that for which the Marling School provides. 

The Master will receive a fixed salary of 100/., anda Capitation Fee 
of 1. per term nd oan Boy, in addition to the Master's house and 
rates and taxes th 

There are now 135 ‘Boys at i Schoo! 

Applications stating age an qualifications, with copies of not more 
po four recent reenter and the names of personal reteenee: 

made by ey 29, 1915, to yes — to the Governors, FREDK. 
WINTERBOTHA > ud, tershire, from whom 
further judas may be obtained. 





Coun TY BOROUGH OF WARRINGTON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL AND enommanss INSTITUTE. 

The Committee invite applications for the ee of a FORM 
MISTRESS. Salary from 110. per annum according experience. 
Candidates must be Graduates de: a British University, and preference 
will be i penne to those iall ee in French and English. 
Duties to commence on AUGUST 30, 

Further particulars and application ‘cam, which aa be returned 
by not later than first post be iit? from 


Y, M.8c., 
Secretary and = of Education. 
Education Office, Warrington. June 17, 1915. 





T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS 
(Incorporated), Garscube Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Wanted in OCTOBER :— 

1. Highly qualified and experienced FRENCH MISTRESS. 
Residence aiveed essential. Salary 1307. to 1501., according to 
eI 

MISTRESS to teach Physics, Chemistry, and some Arithmetic 
an Mathematics. Honours = training, , and experience 
desired. Salary 1201. to 1401., 








ALSHAW’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
LEYLAND, LANCS. 
Dual Secondary School under B. of E. and Lancs. C.C. 
Wanted, in yt yd FORM MISTRESS. Mccoy (Hops.) 
ferred. French gel sta Kone At ia Univ. Entrance S8chols. 


. C sort Co sy 4 Seale tat to 1701 p by 
101. i caaaaa = apvly FI Fhepen CK JACKS8O M.A. H 


AS DODD, Clerk to the Governors. 
47, Lune Street, Preston. 


Gounty OF 





OR DO &. 


The lente Cc Joanie Cons Jouncil pony applications for the posites of 
VISITING DRA MISTRESS for Fifteen Hours’ Work a Week 
at the COUNTY SECONDARY BCHO: OOL, PECKBAM, 

Payment will be at the rate of 5s.an hour for actual work done. 
Can — “aang must have had experience of similar work in Secondary 


Applications ~~ oan forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, sending a stamped addr essed oe 
toT EDUC rent OFFICER London County Council. ucation 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned 
by 11 a.m. on TUESDAY, July 6, ‘ors. Every communication 
must be marked ‘‘H.4” on the envelo lope. 


either aia? ill d ppli 
cant. JAME Clerk of the Yondon 4 Council. 
"Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 


Qity OF SHEFFIELD. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


The Libraries © i invite licati for the post of LADY 
ASSISTANT. Commencing salary 7 . ee annum. Candidates 
muet have had previous experience i n Library work, and 
preference te be given to those nelting Oattifiontea of the Library 
Classification and Cata 























HAPRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


plications are invited fora HEAD ART MASTER, to 


ng. 

poe ar LA stating age, meaitaone jong, and experience, accom- 

ed by copies of not more than three recent Seimei, moust 

sent in under cover, endorsed “ Assistant,” so as to reach the 
— on or before MONDAY, July 12, 1915 





his (eae at the latter end of SEPTEMBER. Salary 280/. per annum. 
i stating qualifications and ae ag experience, accom- 
t less than three recent testimonials, to forwarded. on 


no 
0, 1915, t 
or before JUNE 9 ° ©. R. JOLLY, Principal and Secretary. 





NEWCASTLE- UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL 


Head Master—Mr. J. B. GAUNT, B.A. B.Sc. 
ted, in SEPTEMBER, a HIGHER GRADE FORM MASTER 
ented for History. Qualifications in Music, though not essential, 
ald be be a recommendation 
"Seale salary 1501. per annum gising by 102. per —- toa ye | 
sal 


annum. In fixi 
= x suitable experience and satisfactory service in other 
Secondary Schools by reckoning three quarters of each completed 
year’s precious service, but omitting any fraction of a year below 
one tial and in no case exceeding the maximum of the Committee's 


scale. 
lications, to be returned not later than JULY 9, must be made 
oct be had from the undersigned upon receipt of a stamped 


aenea i 
- foolscap env RCIVAL SHARP, Director of Educati 





g, directly or By Onder, will be deemed a disqualification. 


Order, 
SAM ae SUES. Chief Librarian. 
Central Library, Surrey Street, she field 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £1 10s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 


Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


Oil Paintings ani Water Celour Drawings. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will + by AUCTION. 3 their House, No. 13, Wellington 


St W.6 N 

cisely, OIL PAINTINGS AND WATERCOLOUR DRAWINGS of 
~ «- oe | Continental Schoo y of GEORGE A. 

Bro ~~! i Sie inte RO. abe oreee of te Adan tratLa oi the 

L OF NORTHESE. a Sees oda 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


[ESS RS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
LU will BLL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, etingten 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 1, and Followi Day. at 
1 o'clock precisely. ‘BOOKS AND MAN USCRIPTS 

Property of GEOKGE A. GUTOR, Esq., deceased (sold by ord eee 
pdeinitretrix) : the Property of Mrs. H. MILLAR, deceased, of 
North Side, Clapham Common (sold b: Fa of the Brecucors a 
a of the Library of J. E. RTING, Esq., of Edgewood, 

ey 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books, Autograph Letters, &c. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, 
THURSDAY, July 1, and Following “ at i i oclook Vi VALUABLE 
BOOKS. including fine Specimens of . Mearne Bindings — — Early 
Manuscripts—Gilbert On the Magnet, the rare edition of 1638—Ben 
lition—Browne's — Medici, First 





rs 


Jonson's Works, First Folio 





Edition—Griggs’s Facsimiles of the Shakespeare 43 vols. : 

apd the Cambridge Edition on large paper, in 14 vols. artes, vel. : 
Students’ Edition Fy the Tudor Facsimile Texts, 151 vols —Modern 
Illustrated and Finely Printed —Anderson’s 


Writers —Note: ‘Books, &¢.. of ‘Cha e. "To which i added a 
Collection of Foreign Art, and th 1 Works, 
mostly well bound in half morocco, 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Situations Wanted. 


ENTLEMAN, age 23, University education 

(Lima), knowledge 4 sae. French, Bookkeeping, travelled 

extensively, see! —~ PRIVATE SECRETARY.—K. F., 
35, Albert Square, Cc pham Road, 8.W. 








Miscellaneous. 
HE EMPIRE LITERARY AGENCY has a 


few VACANCIES for Literary Members. Circular, post free, 
from 11, eae Cross Chambers, ‘Adelphi, London. Telephone : 
errard 4 





Education Office, Northumberland Road, Newcastle- upono-Tyne. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT OF 
rect ae HOSTEL, | in York Pia lace. The Hostel accommodates 
de! 


nts. 
will be given to candidates holding a University Degree 
locum te Tart with Lge eee Students, some know- 
Nursing, and experience 
pn) qualifications. The salary offered is 751. oa aupum, with 


residence. 
ted or typed copies of applications, and of not more than 
Ri —, testimonials, shout he sent. not later than WEDNES- 
DAY, June 30, to THE SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, Bedford 
College, Les 8 Park, dn, N.W., from whom further particulars 
may tained. 











HH oter tne Roig COLLEGE, OAM) BRIDGE 
(for the Training of Women as Elenentary ‘each: 
esti sss ptt hon aco er 


yy according to qualifications and experience, 100l.-1201., 
resilent.—Apply immediately to THE PRINCIPAL, at the College. 








Catalogues. 


RINTED BOOKS, FIFTEENTH AND SeTaeete 
BAREN TU URIES, ARRANGED IN ORDER OF PRESSE! 
ATALOGUE of nearly 1,500 items, oem ac 
important Typographical Productions of Germany, Rome, an 
A, many of them noee the aracteristic mens of 
Woodcut Illustration by the foremost Artists of <—e, as well as 


By Order of - Public Trustee. In the Estate of the 
late Lord Huntingjield. 


HEVENINGHAM HALL, SUFFOLK. 
Four miles from Halesworth Station, G.E.R. 


The LIBRARY of Rare and General Literature, jnctatine Gould's 
Birds of Europe, 5 vols., folilo—uvres de Antoine Watteau, with 
brilliant impressions of 344 engravings, bound in 4 vis. folio, 
full russia extra, by Roger Payne- Kip, Nouveau Theatre de | 
Grande Bretagne, 4 vols, folio-(Euvres de vid enters. 150 
fine engravings, folio, haif russia, and other portfolios of rare 

rtraits and prints—Buck's Antiquities, 5 vols., folio -~ ere 
ectariniidsg or Fam: we Sunbirds—Orme's Foreign Field 8 
with illustrations, — Hamilton, Memoirs of 
Grammont, 2 vols., full ay morocco, 


ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 

will SELL fe AUCTION in the above Mansion, in cenjenction 

with MESSRS. FLICK & SON, of Saxm nadom. $ on NDAY, 

JULY 19, at 1 o'clock precisely. Illustrated ot... which 

include the Contents of the Mansion, price 2s. 6d. each, may be had 
of the AUCTIONEERS, 20, Hanover Square, W 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
der and place MSS. for early oeiliention. Fs ereny ws bys “ 
all kinds dealt with by experte who place 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's ae 





the ncipal Early Works in hig orn gy 
Medicine, Alchemy, Astronomy, Astrology, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
—. > Music, Architecture, &c.), - 2 as the Cnaie, Mediseva. 
, and ular Literatur Many specimens of nal 
Semeed ¢ or gilt sr an frou ot braries of Eminent Men 
of vee periods. Wit! 1 Bibli hical References, &c. 
18., OF, ther with ‘0. Npeeat mile roductions, 2%.—J. 
Lignin Booksellers and Bookbinders, 40, M0, Brewer & Street, hace’ 
Street, W. Telephone: 1610 Regent. 





OOKS.—MONTHLY CATALOGUES of 
aes sae PS Se, Senate Woergie 


Gen 
Americana, Earl ted Books, Autogra nts, &c. 
z Sr MTEINON. 97 Sunderland sagraph Pa Hill, London. 








Printers. 


HE b ATHEN ZUM PRESS will be pleased to 

Estimates for Printing BROCHURES, MONOGRAPHR, 

GE NEALOGICAL TABLES, CATALOGUES for PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES, &, 

If you pousine any kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in connexion 


therewith, cons: 
THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams : Evmovses, Loxpon. Telephone : Oxwrnat 2130. 
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Cype-Writing, Ke. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
Fat e description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE. ZF Ulancery Lance. Tel. 
Central 1565. 

YPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. a4 
Miss RISDON, Srodina 28, Alexandra Rosa Kingston Hill, Surrey. 
AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STCRIES, 


PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 


Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 
YPE-WRITING, Duplicating, P Architects’ 


Specifications, Legal Work, Translations.— ATE, 53, Buah- 
wood Road, Kew (ewoosssor to Mrs. King, of Forest Road). 














CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gra- 
duate (Classical Tripor, Girton College, Cambridge; Inter- 

mi Arts, London). Research, Revision, Shorthand. — Miss 
A. M. CATCH POOL, A. 5 ineert's Road, Lewisham, formerly 
CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING OFFICE.—Telephone No. (shortly). 


A NEW FRENCH NOVEL TO READ 


La véridique histoire de 


LOUISE YORK 


By LEA LAURENT 
2/8 








3fr. 50 
A woman’s downfall and redemption. 


“Written with real insight and sympathy...... We look 
forward to reading more by Lea Laurent.”—Globe. 
“A work adorned with the rarest qualities.” 
Indépendance Belge. 


IRIS, 30-31, Furnival Street, E.C. 
BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


A Course of THREE LECTURES 
given by Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. 


Lecture I. PERSONA: THE MASE. 

Lecture IL PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 

Lecture IIL “‘MORS JANUA VITAs.” 

These Lectures appeared in The Atheneum of APRIL 25, 
and five following numbers. A few complete Sets of the 
Six Issues may now be obtained. 
Price 3s. post free. 
THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Insurance Companies. 
POINTS 


FROM THE 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
For the year ending NOVEMBER 20, 1914. 
Mortality Experience ... 723 p.c. 


Expense Ratio ... 10.2 p.c. 
Rate of Interest, less tax £4 Is. 10d. p.c. 


‘* This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best 
in Life Assurance.”—Financial Times. 


Write for Prospectus to 
48 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON, E.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (June 26) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Interpolations and Dislocations in ‘ Widsith ’—Folk-Lore of Cyprus—Holborn Charters 
—Walton-in-Gordano Parish Register— William Cobbett— Rectory House of St. Michael, Cornhill 
—The ‘‘ Bell” Bible—Epitaphiana: Longnor Churchyard—Match-girls’ Song—Gladstone on 
Germany’s Greed. 


QUERIES :—Prince Charles Edward’s English—Charles Reade’s Note-books—‘ Edwin Drood’: a 
Classical Query—James John Lonsdale—Hyde—Sir John and Lady Oldmixon—Scottish Uni- 
versity Theses—‘‘ Here we come gathering nuts and may ”—Sir Richard Bulkeley, Bart.— 
Poems Wanted—Pictures dealing with School Life—Dickson: Baillie: Gordon: Simpson— 
Verger’s Staff—Stoke Poges Church: Picture—Site of Inscription Wanted—‘‘ Jago,” Shoreditch. 


REPLIES :—Isaac Taylor of Ross—Heraldic Query: Boteler Arms—‘‘ Dean of Ripon’s famous 
similitude ”— Rochdale Dialect Words—Corpus Christi in England —School Folk-Lore— 
‘¢ Myricrama ”—‘“ Janus ”—Pack-Horses—Marybone Lane and Swallow Street—Birgit Rooke, 
Abbess of Syon—A Russian Easter—Piccadilly Terrace—Barsanti: Bulkeley : Nossiter—Lope 
de Vega’s Ghost Story—Spon : Spoon—Levant Merchants in Cyprus—Alphabet of Stray Notes 
—Chesapeake and Shannon—‘ Life is a romance ”—Goats with Cattle—Custody of Ecclesiastical 
Archives—Parish Registers—‘‘ The tune the old cow died of ”—The Seven Seas—Sir John 
Moore: Black Stripe in Officers’ Lace. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Bibliography of Johnson ’-—‘ Busones : a Study and a Suggestion.’ 
First Editions and Autographs. From ‘ L’Intermédiaire. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (June 19) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Identity of Isabel Bigod—The so-called Psalter of St. Columba—Statues at the Royal 
- 1 fice about the Kaiser — Shakespeare’s French—‘“‘ Poilu”—Literary Activity 
of Hus. 


QUERIES :--A ‘‘ Pound” for Prisoners — Reference Marks — William Borrows—Archer Family— 
Bishop Spencer of Madras—Heraldic Query — Kennel or Cannel Coal — Cheeses in Ireland 
—Author Wanted—Rev. C. Strong—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Authorship of Sermons— 
MSS.: Authors Wanted —Mrs. Vincent—London M.P.’s, 1661—Love: Tenison—‘* The Jew ”— 
Lieut. John Wills, R.N.—R. T. Lonsdale, Artist—Author of Qnotation Wanted—Sigismundus, 
Suecie Heres — Fernando Recanuto or Canuto;—The Commonwealth Mace — Master John 
Foxtone—Zulziman. 


REPLIES :—‘ The Clubs of London,’—Stones used to Staunch Blood—Victor Vispré—Mungo Campbell 
—Julius Cesar and Old Ford—Peter Walker—Horncastle—James Thomas Kirkman—Bumble- 
puppy—James Chalmers—Onions and Deafness—‘ Just Twenty Years Ago ’—Authors of Quota- 
tations Wanted—Disraeli’s Life: Emanuel—Hangleton—Fortnum & Mason—George Bodens— 
Origin of ‘Omne Bene’—D’Oyley’s Warehouse—Authors Wanted—Anstruther, Fife: Scott of 
Balcomie—Necessary Nicknames—Helicon Theatre—Kelso Abbey—The Zanzigs—The Flag of 
the Knights of Malta—Floating Ironclad Batteries—-Munday Surname : Derivation. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Jacke Jugeler’—‘ The Arcana of Freemasonry—‘ Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica ’—Dobell’s ‘Sonnets and Lyrics ’—‘ Surnames of the United Kingdom.’ 


OBITUARY :—William Hayman Cummings. 





THE NUMBER FOR JUNE 12 CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Identity of Isabel Bigod—Site of the Globe Theatre—Irish Annals—Shakespeare Allusions 
—Calcutta Statues and Memorials—Tennyson and Crabbe—Twentieth-Century English. 


QUERIES :—“ Le Roy ne veult ”—‘‘ Ice Saints ”—Boucher Family—Ghostwick—Palmer as Hamlet— 
Flemish Immigrants—Old Ring—Tracy—Ferrers of Tamworth Castle—Old Etonians—Lieut. E. 
Collyer—Goats with Cattle—Dutch Prayer-Book—Miss Barsanti—Milner Portraits—G. Wallis 
—C. F. Eilerman—Repudiation of Public Loan—‘‘ Welch”—Hugh Price Hughes—Sir James 
Paget—John Parselle—‘‘ Alter” in a Latin Epitaph—Chesapeake and Shannon—Adam Gordon 
—Emperor Charles V.—Epigram on Hearne—Refusal of Knighthood—Judgment of Solomon. 


REPLIES :—De Gorges—Image of Allhallows—Crooked Lane: Lovekin—‘ Mirage of Life’—Noncon- 
formist Ministers—St. Chad—Retrospective Heraldry—lIrish Marching Tunes—Alphabet of 
Stray Notes—Electro-Plating and its Discoverers—‘‘ Scummer ” Tubular Bells—Nancy Dawson 
a ae Bibliography— Authors Wanted—Roses a Cause of Colds—Macaulay’s ‘ Lord Bacon’ 
—Hose. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Samson-Saga’—‘ A Guide to the English Language’—‘ The Burlington.’ 
Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Books on London. ‘L’Intermédiaire.’ 





J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 
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The FINANCIAL | 


Review of Reviews 


JUNE issue contains the following 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
THE FUTURE OF ate PAL ways. 


. R. Lawson. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE AND INVEST- 
MENTS AFTER THE WAR. 
By Arnold Wright. 


BRAZILIAN FINANCE. By J. C. Oakenfull. 
THE ae sees 54 PEi- 


THE PRACTICE OF siete TAX 
RELIEF. By William Sanders. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WORLD’S PRESS 

RELATING TO INVESTMENTS & THE WAR 

DIGESTS OF COMPANIES’ REPORTS AND 
LATEST QUOTATIONS AND DIVIDENDS. 


Every Copy of the JUNE 
Issue contains a Coupon 
entitling the Purchaser to 
FREE INFORMATION re- 
garding any Investments. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


1/- net 


A Specimen Copy will be sent post free on 
application to 
THE PUBLISHERS, 2, WATERLOO PLACE 
LONDON, S.W. 


THE 
New Witness 


Edited By CECIL CHESTERTON. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1915. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY. 
A Glimpse of America : 
IX. The Undigested Alien. 
By Cecil Chesterton. 
Birds. By Katharine Tynan. 
Ordeal of Battle. 
Lingering in Liguria. By Herbert Vivian. 


Barbarism and Beatitudes. 
By J. K. Prothero. 


The Seed of the Serpent. By J. Stephen. 


Icelandic Gloom in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
By 'T. Michael Pope. 
By Raymond Radclyfte. 


By Thomas Seccombe. 


The War Loan. 
Poetry : 


A Suburban Idyil. 
By Sidney Allnutt. 
La Bonne Dame. 
By Brenda Murray Draper. 


WHAT JAURES WOULD HAVE DONE. 
By the Abbé Dimnet. 








LA REVUE 


la plus répandue et la plus im- 
portante parmi les grandes revues 
francaises et ¢trangtres, articles 
rigoureusement inédits de premier 
ordre, collaborateurs les plus 
illustres, analyse des revues les plus 
importantes du monde entier, ete., 
parait le 1° et le 15 de chaque mois. 


Paris et la France : 
24 fr. par an; 14 fr. pour 6 mois. 
Etranger : 
28 fr. par an; 16 fr. pour 6 mois. 


Les nouveaux abonnés recevront 
gratuitement plusieurs primes im- 


portantes, 


On s’abonne du Premier de chaque 
mors. 





Specimen gratuit sur demande. 


Paris, 45, rue Jacob, 


Directeur: Jean Finot. 





DARLINGTON’ s HANDB2OKS. 


“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
‘* Par superior to ordinary guides.”"— Daily Chronicle. 





VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
SHOULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


London and Environs. 
By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COOK. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, 6s. 
$0 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations, 
“Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“A brilliant book.” Clay yo 
“ Particularly good.”— Academy. 
* Best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 





100 Lilustrations, Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA, 


60 Iilustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


100 Illustrations; Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


50 Mustzations, 6 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 














50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/- THE MOTOR-CAR ROADBOOK 
and Hotels of the ‘World. 











Visitors to Béinbersh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Worth 
ing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Sidmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Newquay, 
Clovelly, Nfracombe, Lynton, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn 
Valley. Bath, Weston-suner-Mare, Malvern. Cheltenham, Llan- 
drindod Wells, Brecon, Koes, Ti ntern, Llangollen, Aberyst w th, 
Barmouth, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, C lwyn Pay, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, ‘Beddgelert, ale, Bettws-y-Coed, Nor: 
wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, 
the Peak, Iele of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 


Liangollen : Dartixcton & Co. London: Simpxin’s 
New York and Paris: Brentano's. 
Raitway Booxsratis axp atu BDoosse.iens. 





THE 


KENNET VALLEY 
FISHERIES, 


Hungerford, Berks, 


HAVE FOR SALE 


Brown, Loch Leven, and Rainbow 


TROUT 


FOR STOCK AND SPORT, EQUAL TO 
WILD FISH. 





Gentlemen or Ladies can have 

an occasional day’s Fishing, 

or lessons with Dry Fly may 
be arranged privately. 





Principals. 
Major MORSE. 
Sir EDGAR C. BOEHM, Bt., F.R.G.S. 





Write HON. SECRETARY, Eddington Lodge, 
Hungerford, Berks. 


The 








Journal 
of 


Egyptian Archeology 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


37, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A QUARTERLY JoURNAL oF EGypToLoGcy and 
ALLIED STUDIES, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archeological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archeological and other 
Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARCHMOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION FUND. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Vol. ID, Part IIL, JULY, 1915, contains 
Articles by Profs. L. W. King and Seligman, 
Messrs. H. R. Hall and T. Eric Peet; and 
Reviews by Prof. L. W. King, Messrs. H. R. 
Hall, A. W. A. Leeper, and others. Seven Plates 
and other Illustrations. 
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INDIAN REVIEW. 


A High-class Monthly. 
Edited by Mr. G. A. NATESAN. 


Annual Subscription including Postage: 


Inland ... Rs. 5 (Five) 


Great Britain pa Ten Shillings. 
3 ‘ Three Dollars. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A number of original contributions by well- 
known Indian and English writers on a variety 
of subjects. Critical Reviews of the Latest Books. 
Summary of noteworthy Articles in leading Eng- 
lish, American, and Indian Periodicals. Selections 
from the notable Utterances of the Day. Notes 
and News on Industrial, Commercial, and Agri- 
cultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical, Scientific, Personal, 
Political, and General Topics. Among other spe- 
cial attractions of the REVIEW may be men- 
tioned Current Events, Diary of the Month, 
Indians Outside India, Feudatory India, Questions 
of Importance, Portraits and Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty 
pages (crown 4to) of solid matter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, & CARTOONS. 


SELECT OPINIONS. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE TO 
MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

**T congratulate you on the valuable series of 
articles on the war which you have published in 
the Indian Review. They give an immense 
amount of useful, interesting, and accurate infor- 
mation which must be of great service in a 
the Indian Public to realize the conditions an 
the issue of the great conflict.” 


LORD MORLEY. 
“‘T have read it with interest and appreciation.” 


MR. J. HERBERT ROBERTS, M.P. 

**Let me congratulate you on the admirable 
editorials of this interesting monthly. I appre- 
ciate highly your many services to the cause of 
progress in India.” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

** Enterprising Review, which seems likely to 
bring Great Britain and our fellow-citizens in India 
more closely together.” 


DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
‘*It is excellent and well written, and dis- 
tinguished by a love of truth and right.” 





Annual Subscription, TEN SHILLINGS only 
Single Copy current issue One Shilling. 





If you have not already seen THE 
INDIAN REVIEW, send a ssix- 
penny postage stamp for a free speci- 
men copy to Messrs. G. A. Natesan 
G Co., Publishers, 3 and 4, Sunku- 
rama Chetty Street, Georgetown, 


WSadras, India. 





AN 


AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes, 


This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of “Public 
The price is 30s. 


Libraries. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
specimens of vulgar diction. The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 
American is traced to an Elizabethan or 


In some instances a word 


Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(Spectator). “It will have a permanent 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). “ It is the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (Times). 
“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard), “It must always prove 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). “It is an amazing collec- 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Express). “ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary ” (Athencewm). 


FRANCIS & CO., 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
Subjects of the Day 


By EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 
With Preface by the EARL OF CROMER. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [July 5. 
The subjects dealt with include such varied 
headings as the Empire, India, Literature, 
National Character, Woman Suffrage, The War, 
&c., and are of interest both as giving the views of 
a leading statesman and as illustrating the style of 
one of the foremost speakers of the day. 


The End of the Trail 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S. 
ith 45 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
It is doubtful if any book of travel was ever 
more utterly delightful or more alluring. 


Frederick the Great 


AND HiS SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 
By RONALD ACOTT HALL, C.C.S. 
ith Maps. Cr. 8vo, 48. 6d. net. [Just out. 
*,” Neither the student of history nor the 
general reader will deny the engrossing interest of 
this first translation into English of Frederick's own 
account of his Seven Years’ War, which bears such 
a striking resemblance to that of our own times. 


To all the World 


(except Germany) By A. E. STILWELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [June 28. 
An unusual book, honest, courageous, and tren- 
chant; written simply and without rancour, it 
is an appeal to the civilized peoples of the world 
to respect their faith and abolish the war-idea. 


The Path of Life iw: ow. 


By STIJN STREUVELS. Translated by A. 

TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

In the opinion of Mr. Teixeira de Mattos, 

Streuvels is the greatest living writer of imagina- 
tive prose in any land or in n any language. 


Poems [Just out. 
By MARGARET MAITLAND RADFORD. 
Crown 8vo, paper parchment, 2s. net. 


The Foolishness of Solomon 
_— C. TREVELYAN. 3s. 6d. net. 


























~NEW FICTION. 
HIS FATHER’S WIFE. By J. E. Patterson. 


[Just out. 

‘* Mr. Patterson is one of our writers who know 
how to conjure up the spirit of place...... his story 
is impressive and moving.” —T'imes. 

LENA HALE. By C. M. Theobald. 
[Just out. 

** The story, which is quite modern in its lack of 

reticence, is written with sincerity.”—The Times. 


THE 24th OF JUNE. By Grace anand. 
ust out 
‘*A book of more than ordinary merit and 
charm.’’—Scotsman. 


IT’S ANILL WIND. By Douglas canes 


June 28. 
NORTH OF i 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair. 


[Shortl 
FATE THE MARPLOT. 4 
By F. meme: ~~ “ex 


[Shortly. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 
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A WAR ANTHOLOGY. 


“Lest We Forcer,’ the latest War 
Anthology, is edited by Mr. H. B. 
Elliott, with a Foreword by Baroness 
Orezy, and has been “ compiled to aid 
the Queen Mary Needlework Guild, in 
the earnest hope that so worthy an object 
may secure for the book such a measure 
of success as will insure a considerable 
addition being made to the Fund.” 
This plea has, of course, nothing to do 
with literature, and may account for some 
pieces which, on the ground of artistry, 
would not deserve inclusion. 


A conspicuous part in the volume is 
taken by ‘The Nation’s David,’ a pane- 
gyric of Belgium by Mr. Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. Here we have a_ spirited 
piece of rhetoric, but are these two lines 
@ presentment of facts ? 

Belgium, still smiling through your pain, 
Still in the hour of ruin free ! 

The piece de résistance of the book, if 
it is to be judged by its length, in spite 
of its appearing in smaller print than the 
rest of the contributions, is ‘The Ode 
to the Prussianizers of Germany.’ 


Mr. Douglas 8. Spens Stuart thinks 
either that it is written in the Spenserian 
stanza or that he has invented an im- 
provement of it by adding a foot to the 
concluding alexandrine. Most of the 
verse is in Hercles’ vein, and clearly 
enough expressed as a rule, but this 
stanza is not so plain :— 





Lest We Forget: a War Anthology. Edited 
by H. B. Elliott, with a Foreword by 
Baroness Orezy. (Jarrold & Sons, 2s. 6d.) 





By pacifist diplomacy deceived, 

Berchtold, too late, all fearful did implore 

In language which, his subtle mind conceived, 

Would balm of Gilead prove to Russia's sore ; 

And cried: ‘‘ Austria has not banged the door ’’— 

On Peace! Had, hence, some wireless whisper 
sped 

In widening circles ?—as though, from our shore, 

A hurtling missile to the Ocean fled, 

Wave after wave sends forth, whose powers 
survive when they are dead! 


The cde is a chronicle, with interpolated 
reflections, of the causes and outbreak 
of the Great War. It has not been 
brought up to date in its present form, 
but would, when thus extended, provide 
an opportunity for the exercise of their 
powers by exponents of the blood-and- 
thunder school of recitation. 


The Anthology opens with an ode on 
the war by Mr. Laurence Binyon, which 
contains powerful descriptive passages, and 
here and there rises to a great occasion, 
as in its fourth and sixth divisions :— 


All the hells are awake: the old serpents hiss 

From dungeons of the mind ; 

Fury of hate born blind, 

Madness and lust, despairs and _ treacheries 
unclean ; 

The shudder up from man’s most dark abyss. 

But there are heavens serene 

That answer strength with strength; they stand 
secure ; 

They arm us from within, and we endure. 

Now are the brave more brave, 

Now is the cause more dear, 

The more the tempests of the darknes: rave, 

As, when the sun goes down, the shining stars 
are clear. 

Radiant the spirit rushes to the grave. 

Glorious it is to live 

In such an hour, but life is lovelier yet to give. 


Now will we speak, while we have eyes for tears 

And fibres to be wrung 

And in our mouths a tongue. 

bit will bear wrongs untold, but will not only 
ear 3 

Not only bear, but build through striving years 

The answer of our prayer, 

That whosoever has the noble name 

Of man shall not be yoked to alien shame ; 

That life shall be indeed 

Life, not permitted breath.... 


But the general effect of this ode is dis- 
appointing. The last division, with its 
address to the children, declines after a 
good opening to comparative common- 
place ; and generally, when we compare 
it, say, with Tennyson’s ‘Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington’ or 
Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty,’ we feel 
the want of dignified balance of thought 
as well as of musical sequence, without 
which no ode become classical. 


Turning over the pages of the Anthology, 
we first pause with pleasure upon Mr. 
Hewlett’s ‘Soldier, Soldier.’ Mr. William 
Watson is some way off his best in the 
‘Men who Man.’ It is little more than a 
vigorous piece of verse, and some of the 
double rhymes are unworthy of such a 
fine craftsman. Here is a fair specimen :— 


Our cheery sailors, lapt in 
The maiden sea’s light sleep, 

From commodore and captain 
To all who man the deep, 

They hear around their bed nought 
But echoes of their fame, 

And well they man the Dreadnought 
Who dread not aught but shame. 


The last verse is perhaps the most 
effective, but the two final lines are far 
from a convincing climax :— 





Yet, while the storm grows vaster 
Around them and above, 
In triumph or disaster 
They shall not lack our love— 
They who to Glory’s fanning 
This streamer have unfurled, 
The men whose joy is manning, 
The men who man the world ! 


A group of poems from The New 
Witness are interesting reading, but 
lack the directness required for war 
poetry. Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s ‘ Wife 
of Flanders’ is one of these. The 
countrywoman described would hardly 
have addressed the Prussian destroyer 
thus :— 

You, staring at your sword to find it brittle, 

Surprised at the surprise that was your plan, 
Who shaking and breaking barriers not a little, 

Find never more the death-door of Sedan. 


Must I for more than carnage call you claimant, 
Paying you a penny for each son you slay ? 
Man, the whole globe in gold were no repayment 

For what you have lost. And how shall I 
repay ? 
The verse is fine, but, as it stands, should 
not be put into an old wife’s mouth. 


We prefer Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s 
‘France,’ though it is disfigured by a 
line or two, such as 
And her own soul profaned by sects that squirm. 
These are the first and last verses :— 
Because for once the sword broke in her hand, 

The words she spoke seemed perished for a 

space; 


I , 
All wrong was brazen, and in every land 
The tyrants walked abroad with naked face. 


Clear the slow mists from her half-darkened eyes» 
As slow mists parted over Valmy fell, 

And once again her hands in high surprise 
Take hold upon the battlements of Hell. 


Miss Frances Chesterton is the third 
writer of this clever family to contribute 
to the Anthology. Her ‘Le Jour des 
Morts’ is alike moving and musical :— 


And the great bell tolls 

For the treasure of souls 

Delivered into his hand. 
Gabriel, Michael, Uriel, reap 

Souls as a measure of sand, 
Souls from the restless deep, 

Souls from the blood-red Jand, 


And His Transfiguration 
Descends on a nation, 
And Death is a little thing, 

And lives as a grain of sand 
Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, bring 

From the desolate blood-red land, 
From the tall ships foundering. 


The day of the dead, the day of the dead, 

Down on your knees and pray 
For the souls of the living, the souls of the dying, 

The souls that have passed away. 

Perhaps Sir Owen Seaman’s lines ‘ To 
the Memory of Lord Roberts’ have not 
so far been bettered, but it is to be hoped 
that some more signal memorial poem 
may yet be written in honour of that 
great soldier and man. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s ‘ Winter Night’ 
leaves us cold, though it has atmosphere ; 
and his ‘Reason and Honour’ is too 
elusively as well as too technically ex- 
pressed for the occasion ;— 

Virtue and vice are names, not qualities, 

And when the baffled cry that might is right, 

No smug opinion from the unconscious skies 


For doubtful virtue’s sake shall hold them to 
their plight. 


All nations live by ideals: but in need 
They linger with no ethic obsolete : 
They bend the knee to no unfriendly creed : 
But tramp their values firm beneath an army’s 
feet. 
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We pass by Nizamat Jung’s ‘ India 
to England’ and ‘To our Indian Troops 
going to the War,’ creditable exercises 
in English verse; and we cannot quite 
endorse the editor’s special commendation 
to the English nation of his more spirited 
lines on ‘ War and Peace,’ though it is 
no doubt interesting to read these, and 
Annie Vivanti Chartres’s tribute in Italian 
to King Albert of Belgium. 

Mr. William Archer is clever in his lines 
on ‘ Louvain,’ and humorous as well in 
his ‘ Iconoclastes,’ a ballad descriptive 
of the Prussian Moloch Image which his 
European victims are conspiring to crush : 

Can we crush the idol? Never 
Doubt it! for a mightier godhead, 


Ancient, awful, fights on our side, 
And its name is NEMEsIs. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘The War 
Shadow ’ is somewhat inconclusive, and 
its last two lines have an air of unreality : 


Death waited Nature’s wont ; Peace smiled unshent 
From Ind to Occident. 


To us one of the most real poems in the 
collection is Mr. Noyes’s ‘ The Search- 
lights,’ perhaps the finest poem he has 
yet written. We quote three of its 
verses :— 


Shadow by shadow, stripped for fight 
The lean black cruisers search the sea. 

Night-long their level shafts of light 
Revolve and find no enemy. 

Only they know each leaping wave 

May hide the lightning and their grave. 


Not far, not far into the night, 

These level swords of night can pierce ; 
Yet for her faith does England fight, 

Her faith in this our universe, 
Believing Truth and Justice draw 
From founts of everlasting law ; 


Phe law that rules the stars, our stay, 

Our compass through the world’s wide sea, 
The one sure light, the one sure way, 

The one firm base of liberty ; 
The one firm road that men have trod 
Through Chaos to the throne of God. 


The poems—for they are poems, not 
mere verses —which most appeal to 
us in this collection, apart from those 
already referred to, are Mr. G. H. Leonard’s 
‘Four Things I Ask,’ republished from 
The British Weekly; ‘Mater Dolorosa’ 
and ‘Abi, Viator,’ by Miss Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart, both republished from 
The British Review; Mr. Philip Byard 
Clayton’s ‘The Yser,’ also from the 
same journal, and ‘They Held their 
Ground’; Mr. Barry Pain’s ‘The Army 
of the Dead,’ which has become a popular 
favourite; and Mr. F. W. Bourdillon’s 
* All’s Well.’ With the end of this last 
poem we conclude our notice of a very 
unequal collection :— 


Watchman, watchman, what of the night, 
What of the night to tell ? 
There are widows weeping, and babes affright, 
And a ceaseless burial bell. 
But the hand that holds the gun 
Still shakes not ; 
And the line drops one by one, 
Yet breaks not. 
Of the blood so nobly poured 
There shall surely be reward. 
In the name of the Lord, 
All’s Well! 


The book is well produced, and sold ata 
reasonable price. It includes reproductions 


of four of Mr. Bernard Partridge’s war 
cartoons in Punch. 





The Diary of an English Resident in 
France during Twenty-Two Weeks of 
War-Time. By Rowland Strong. 
(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

Tue writer of this extremely vivid and 

unabashed diary deals out his experiences 

and impressions “en gros et en détail,” 
without fear or favour ; indeed, with the 
exception of ‘“ Alice Morning” in The 

New Age, he is unequalled for outspoken- 

ness: ‘“ Alice Morning,’ moreover, wastes 

much of her superfluous—not to say 
essential—energy in various New Age 
by-paths. 

His diary extends from August Ist to 
the end of last December. He met in 
those early days more than one who 
despaired of England. “ Elle va se dé- 
gager,” they said; Dieppe would be bom- 
barded. Then came the guaranteed pro- 
tection by our fleet, then the declaration of 
war, and the Expeditionary Force, which 
in the eyes of one of his acquaintances, 
did nothing less than save France. 

He speaks of the initial feeling of de- 
moralization, of the 15th Corps, the mis- 
takes of generals, the illusion, created by 
the Liége defence, that Belgium could 
resist so sternly as to permit serious opera- 
tions in Alsace and Lorraine; but he 
shows that this feeling of demoralization 
was of the surface. ‘* France of to-day is 
the France of Védrines and Charpentier.” 
M. Jaurés and M. Clemenceau he charac- 
terizes as respectively hysterical and 
spiteful— in any case no more than 
orators. Of such, as of lawyers, he has 
the lowest possible opinion ; they exploit 
democracy, which is 
“as ideal a form of government as any other 
(the ideal of all governments is perfect), but 
in practice it always means the supremacy of 
the rhetorician, the conscienceless lawyer, the 
bluffer, the humbug, and the man of money, 
to the exclusion of all real and incorruptible 
values of national energy.” 


The replacing of M. Messimy by M. 
Millerand meant, for him, the presence 
of yet more law ; but it also avoided the 
danger of a military dictatorship, and the 
change, coupled with the removal to 
Bordeaux of the Government, left the 
experts with their hands free. 

This being so, the author should have 
been more merciful in his quotations ; he 
cites the highly Parisian dish ‘ Tour- 
nedos & la Bordelaise,’’ whereas he should 
have recollected that very few Parisians 
can be found now to own that they ever 
went near Bordeaux. 

Many will agree with his conclusion 
that “there are newspapers in London 
willing to sell anything, including England, 
and betray any cause, however sacred, 
just to earn halfpennies,” when their 
chief need is to cultivate charity towards 
their neighbours and nation. Incidentally 
he exposes the notorious letter to The 
Times: ‘Would to God I had never had 
to describe the awful disaster!” &c. The 
disaster was the loss of 700 men at 
Tournay — evil enough in itself, but a 
trifle when we consider the 250 miles 
of front under General Joffre’s super- 
vision. 





After all, we can sympathize with the 
author in his hatred of those, whether of 
the press or the political world, who mislead 
the people, though some may think he 
goes too far in suggesting that they 
“may have been got at by German 
agents.” 

But he is far more unsparing in his 
treatment of Germany. For him the 
Germans absolutely lack the elements of 
ethical education, and should therefore 
be treated “like dirty- minded vicious 
children.”” Their “New Art” is respon- 
sible for all the horrors of Futurism ; 
their “ barbarous language ” ought to be 
forbidden ; according to one of his friends, 
Germans should be compelled to speak 
Belgian. 

German writers he finds no better than 
German artists ; Sudermann, for instance, 
is characterized by him as projecting 


“upon the canvas of his story, with the serenity 
and the inartistic realism of a cinematograph 
machine, this monotonous and monstrous 
succession of vile deeds, typical of German 
national instincts, and reeking with every species 
of moral filth. The characters in Zola’s ‘La 
Terre’ are decent people, as compared with 
Sudermann’s East Prussians.” 


From a comparison of 1914 with 1870 
follows the conclusion that in the former 
war Germany was less ‘‘ cocksure of herself 
and her Kultur,” and so more merciful. 
In view of this it is interesting to hear the 
restraint of a French peasant :— 

“Pour moi ils manquent de franchise. 
Ce n’est pas franc de vous mettre un révolver 
sous le nez quand on vous questionne, ni de 
pousser des cris de sauvages qui vous font 
glacer le sang.” 


The shelling of Reims Cathedral pro- 
duces four of the finest pages in the book, 
and, in these, a notable explanation of 
the “ grotesques”’: ‘‘ All French humour 
and wit and irony and sensibility were 
laughing and weeping and writhing from 
these walls.” 

Mr. Strong gives as the real reason for 
Germany’s hatred of England the fact 
that ‘‘ England has smothered the German 
good name for all time in a mire of 
dishonour,” by showing up so unex- 
pectedly the breach of good faith in 
the violation of Belgium, and by going 
to such lengths to avenge that violation. 

Of details he supplies gocd measure. 
The sale of absinthe was stopped, he says, 
because alcohol was useful in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. The press brigade 
of English photographers went where they 
liked in France because the French 
military authorities wearied of trying to 
understand their Cockney jargon. Sir John 
French locked up the Mayor of Melun for 
recommending the population to flee; 
the Mayor protested that as a Deputy 
his person was inviolable ; “‘ Je m’en fous,” 
was the reply ; “I command here.” 

The removal of a large safe into a 
jeweller’s shop reminds the writer of 
Auguste Marin, who kept all his manu- 
scripts locked up in just such a monstrous 
receptacle : ‘‘ Pour peur,” said a malicious 
friend, “‘ qu’un éditeur lui en prenne.” 

M. Turpin was asked by the French War 
Office for a really effective shell, and 
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“promptly produced the specifications 
of a gyrostatic shell which whirls round 
and round in the air in the course of its 
flight, spreading death in every direction.” 
The Germans, known in 1870 as “ tétes 
de bois,” are called “‘ boches,’’ because 
‘‘boche’”’ is the slang word for wood ; 
they are Alleboches, and their allies 
Austroboches. Even the transformation of 
Nice into an armed camp did not prevent 
the children from resuming “‘ that horrible 
‘air du Carnival,’ ’’ and parading the streets 
with false noses. This practice, by the 
way, is not confined to Nice. In Cairo, 
at the time of the so-called Carnival, 
the younger riff-raff of the bourgeoisie 
hire dominos and masks and infest public 
places in much the same way. 

Mr. Strong relates with evident joy 
his response to the German who claimed 
Shakespeare as a German poet, because 
Germany understood him better than did 
England: ‘ Ja wohl, der einziger!” ‘ The 
Professor,’ he adds, ‘‘ took some seconds 
to think this out, and then, if he could have 
had me shot on sight, I don’t think he 
would have hesitated for an instant.” 








Oxford Historical and Literary Studies.— 
Vol. IV. Bibliography of Johnson. By 
William Prideaux Courtney. Revised 
and seen through the press by David 
Nichol Smith. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue lover of Johnson has been well served 
of recent years; but the volume of the 
** Oxford Historicaland Literary Studies ”’ 
before us is a real addition to his library, 
offering a ‘ Bibliography of Johnson’ by 
one of the most learned and accurate 
students of recent years. Mr. W. P. 
Courtney did not, alas! live to see his 
volume through the press, but that task 
hes been admirably performed by Mr. 
David Nichol Smith, and it was made 
easier by the clear and careful manuscript 
of the bibliographer. Mr. Courtney spared 
no pains to verify all his details, and we 
are not among those who regard such 
labour as useless or unimportant. Every- 
thing concerning Johnson is of interest, 
and, if he is in some ways far from the 
typical Englishman, he is in his hatred 
of cant and sentimentality, and his un- 
varying honesty, a medel that might 
secure wider imitation both in public and 
private life. 

A Bibliography is sometimes a dull 
affair for any one not a specialist, and 
more interesting in its trappings than in 
its main purpose of precise descriptions 
of editions. Here, fortunately, Mr. Court- 
ney has added abundant notes, and, as 
Mr. Nichol Smith says, “the descriptive 
passages are rich in references to pamphlets 
that were connected with his [Johnson’s] 
work, and in details about his associates.” 
The memoirs by Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi 
are included as containing matter by 
Johnson, and the pompous ‘ Life’ by 
Hawkins figures as the first volume of 
Johnson’s works, though Mr. Courtney 
notes with his usual accuracy the existence 
of some copies of the I:.st-named with a 





separate title-page. In the case of this 
book and others we have verified the 
details of pagination, &¢., and found them 
invariably correct. The comments added 
include references to criticisms which 
would not be easy to discover without 
help, such as Mr. Archer’s in the defunct 
Tribune on ‘Irene.’ When we come to 
The Rambler we learn that only one 
number had a large sale, and that was by 
Richardson, not Johnson, and was bought 
by his circle of admiring ladies. ‘ Ras- 
selas’ occupies more than ten pages. 
Doubt is thrown, we learn from the 
notes, on the long-accepted statement that 
Johnson wrote the tale because he wanted 
money for his mother’s burial. The title 
‘ Rasselas’ was not, the editor informs 
us, that of any issue of the book published 
during Johnson’s lifetime. 

The annotations of Johnson’s more im- 
portant works, especially the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
of which Mr. Courtney offers a thorough 
end independent study, make attractive 
reading. Johnson was for many years 
so famous that his writings were closely 
scrutinized, and so downright in his 
opinions that he was frequently attacked 
in print. These assailants Mr. Courtney 
tracked down with unwearied skill. Thus 
he is able to show that the McNicol who 
wrote 2 scurrilous attack on the ‘ Journey 
to the Western Islands ’ was a real person 
of that name, though Boswell suspected 
the hand of Macpherson. We do not 
know why ‘ The Remonstrance,’ 2 poem 
written in defence of ‘The False Alarm,’ 
is described as ‘anonymous.’ Boswell 
says that it was written by the Rev. Mr. 
Stockdale “in the highest vein of pane- 
gyrick.” 

The Oxford University Press, which 
already possesses a pre-eminence in all 
that concerns Johnson by virtue of 
Birkbeck Hill’s admirable editions, has 
made 2 worthy addition to his monu- 
mental labours by publishing this excel- 
lent guide. We hope that it will serve as 
a mecdel of research and exactitude to 
others, for the vogue of the careless and 
slipshcd writer seems to increase every 


day. 








The History of Twelve Days, July 24th to 
August 4th, 1914. By J. W. Headlam. 
(Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ordeal by Battle. By Frederick Scott 
Oliver. (Macmillan & Co., 6s. net.) 


TxE publication of war-books continues 
apace, though book clashes with book, and 
pamphlet overlaps pamphlet. Of the 
two volumes before us, Mr. Headlam’s is 
the more restricted in its aim, but it 
accomplishes a greater measure of success. 
He has collected, edited, and commented 
on the diplomatic decuments bearing on 
whet he calls “ the immediate occasion ” 
of the war, or, as Thucydides would have 
said, its pretexts. Thus he discards econo- 
mic causes; the political situation as 
created by the war of 1870; and the 
preparation of German opinion by the 
‘* priesthocd ” of professors, as Mr. Oliver 
terms it. Mr. Headlam’s survey, then, 





may seem to some extent superficial, but, 
as he reasonably contends, there never 
has been a case before in which the 
circumstances of a war’s origin have 
exercised such a strong influence on the 
character of the struggle. Mr. Headlam’s 
summary will be found an invaluable 
guide by all who wish to clarify their 
ideas about the great crisis which has 
overwhelmed civilization. 

Turning to details, we note with 
pleasure the trained historical sense that 
Mr. Headlam brings to bear on State 
papers. He dates his documents with 
scrupulous care, clearing away the am- 
biguity due to dispatches having been 
written in the small hours of the night, 
and thus having been assigned by some 
authorities to one day, and by others to 
another. He also points out with much 
acuteness the gaps in the chain of evidence. 
The German case is curiously incomplete, 
and we know next to nothing of the real 
relations between Germany and Austria, 
and Austria and Hungary. 

On the face of things we have the 
inconsistency that, whereas Germany has 
professed to be unable to control Austria, 
yet her ally undoubtedly weakened at the 
last moment but one, and then was 
spurred into intemperate action. In the 
case of Austria-Hungary, has the voice 
been that of Jacob or Esau? Mr. Head- 
lam hopes that light will ultimately be 
shed on this darkness, and so, no doubt, 
to some extent it will be. But when the 
worthlessness of doctored reminiscences 
like Talleyrand’s, and the senile ramblings 
of recollections such as Prince Hohenlohe’s, 
are taken into consideration, we feel that 
the verdict of history is no sure thing, and 
that after ages may not have much to add 
to the papers which Mr. Headlam has so 
ably co-ordinated. 


Mor2 ambitious than Mr. Headlam, 
Mr. Oliver takes into his purview a good 
many considerations but remotely con- 
nected with the war—the dangerous 
influence of lawyer-politicians, for ex- 
ample. He is, in fact, discursive in his 
treatment of history ; still, the eloquence 
and sincerity which his earlier books have 
taught us to expect have by no means 
deserted him on this occasion, and his 
latest contribution to patriotic literature 
will be read with enjoyment. Mr. Oliver 
treats the appeal to arms as impossible 
of elimination from human affairs; and 
then sets out the incidents which happened 
at the opening of the war, using the same 
phrase as Mr. Headlam, ‘“ immediate 
occasions,’ only he substitutes the plural 
for the singular, thereby coming nearer, 
we think, to a correct definition. He does 
not rely on documents to the same extent 
as Mr. Heedlam, but his narrative is 
clear, and, like his native Thames, “ with- 
out o’erflowing, full.” 

The exposition of German policy is 
particularly well done. Some readers may 
feel inclined to exclaim that they have 
heard enough about Treitschke, Nietzsche, 
and General von Bernhardi, but Mr. Oliver 
handles “the new moralists”—he is 
thinking, no doubt, of Canning’s famous 
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poem—with considerable freshness, and 
makes the good point that when war broke 
out all their doctrines went by the board. 
Instead of arguing with the world that 
might was right, the German Government 
turned round on Sir Edward Grey, whom 
they accused of being 2 reincarnation of 
Machiavelli, forcing hostilities upon two 
peace-loving communities. But Mr. 
Oliver differentiates between the German 
administration and the German soldiers in 
the trenches, who are fighting from 
patriotic motives, though they have been 
taught a sedly garbled version of recent 
diplomacy ; and he is far from denying the 
good qualities of the German people—a 
refreshing example of fairmindedness in 
these heated days. 

Mr. Oliver’s examination of the British 
side of the case is not quite so complete. 
He ignores, for instance, the possibility, 
after the South African war had shown up 
the policy of ‘splendid isolation,” of 
arriving at an understanding, not with 
France and Russia, but with Germany. 
It would, of course, have been an untoward 
combination in which we should have been 
expected to do all the dirty work. None 
the less it was tempting from the economic 
point of view, and various speculative 
arrangements for the partition of African 
territory prove that diplomatic relation- 
ships were for a year or two unusually 
intimate. Another consideration which 
Mr. Oliver is inclined to slur over consists 
in the difficulty of converting a liberty- 
loving people like our own into a drilled 
and disciplined society like the German. 
We may have been unprepared, but our 
unreadiness has not proved irreparable, 
whereas civic freedom, once lost, can 
seldom be recovered but by way of revo- 
lution. 

One object of Mr. Oliver’s book is 
evidently the vindication of Lord Roberts’s 
memory, and nothing could be in better 
taste than his character of the great soldier 
whom he knew and understocd. He 
supplies, too, a most interesting analysis 
of the military situation as it revealed 
itself, after the Agadir incident; and, 
though he is somewhat reticent as to the 
sources of his information, it was evidently 
derived from the best military minds, 
among them presumably those of Major 
Hugh Dawnay and Brigadier-General John 
Gough, V.C., whose untimely deaths he 
laments in his Preface. When Mr. Oliver 
leads up to an argument in favour of 
National Service, an idea which The 
Atheneum has steadily supported, he deals 
with a matter which it is the duty of the 
Government to settle. Current politics 
are not our business, but there is a general 
feeling among sensible men that the 
Coalition leaders should stop the dis- 
sensions of party, and state clearly what 
course they approve for mobilizing the 
manhood of the country. 

We hasten to add that Mr. Oliver’s 
reasoning is powerfully put, and, like 
everything he writes, eager for truth. 











A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY IN 
MOROCCO. 


Tuts book is one of the things they do so 
well in France. It is a sentimental journey 
in Morocco, without the modest fille de 
chambre ; but the mysterious lady tra- 
veller is there, “et quand Mme. D.... 
sourit, tout le charme des Parisiennes est 
évoqué dans ce village perdu de |’Islam,” 
where corking-pins are not provided. 
Even Sterne’s ass is not forgotten— 
“‘malheureux bourriquets qui plient déja 
sous leur charge, et dont on active le 
courage & coups de trique ou de stylet (le 
plus souvent un simple clou piqué dans une 
plaie toujours a vif).” 

It seems the Moors are as barbarous to 
their beasts as Irishmen or Italians, and 
one cannot say worse. Nevertheless they 
have their races, ‘‘ les courses de Maroc,” 
where French officers are, of course, the 
organizers and stewards ; and so successful 
was the first meeting, described by M. 
Dugage, that ten “extra ’”’ fixtures were 
run at Marrakush, as at Newmarket in 
war-time. The Moor is no sportsman, 
though his horses are good, if not fast ; 
but just as he flourishes about on his 
pedigree barb in the showy fantasia, so 
the chiqué, or nut, likes to be seen in the 
paddock. Not only this, but the Sherif, 
or Sultan himself, the Caliph of the true 
blood of the Prophet, for whom prayers 
are said in every mosque of his dominions, 
must attend in state, just as the royal 
procession gave its renowned touch to 
Ascot ; and Muley Yusuf, a man of scarcely 
35, who looks intelligent and kind, but 
rather nervous, comes riding his grey, 
with purple housings, attended by all his 
ministers and officers of state. He belongs 
to the lineage of Ali and Fatima, whose 
descendants have been Commanders of 
the Faithful for 1,100 years in North 
Africa, let who will be Caliph elsewhere. 
It is true he is under a French Protec- 
torate, the result, in schoolboy phrase, 
of a “swap” with Egypt; but the French 
are very careful not to meddle with the 
Sultan of Morocco’s spiritual functions 
as head of the religion, just as the slim 
young lieutenant from St. Cyres, who 
pulls the strings, tries to let the big native 
colonel think that he is really the ‘“‘ boss.” 
For one week in the year only the Sultan 
has an open rival. This is “ Le Roi de la 
Basoche,” a kind of Abbot of Unreason, 
whose coronation by the students has an 
historical origin, and whose temporary 
regality carries with it permanent per- 
quisites. The crown is accordingly put 
up to auction, and fetches a thousand 
franes or more. 

All these things are lightly touched on 
in these charming Letters. One is struck 
by the number of English words imported 
into the French. M. Dugage was especi- 
ally delighted at the joyousness of the 
Moors, “la bonhomie joyeuse de la 
population,”’ which he noticed particularly 
at Tameslouhat, where everybody was 
always laughing. His interpreter—for the 
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traveller's Arabic is of the slightest—a 
surly fellow who thought asphodel was a 
kind of deer, and disapproved of merriment 
on principle, said it was the famous wine 
made in the district that bred this trick 
of laughter ; ‘‘ natural wine,” added Mo- 
hammed, “ not European alcohol, and so, 
you see, not so much forbidden by the 
faith.’ When the dour Mohammed, 
however, was seated among the jovial 
Levites (if sherifs may be so called) of this 
Moorish Abbey of Thelema, taking his 
full share of the heady sweet “ brown 
sherry’ of their particular cuvée, and 
bottles were emptied and replaced amidst 
the pious, if thick ejaculations of the 
descendants of the Prophet, he presented 
an unedifying spectacle, which only the 
similar condition of the rest of the com- 
pany rendered inconspicuous. There 
seems to be much virtue in “ natural 
wine.”” M. Dugage took his adventures 
as they came, and courted them, as when 
he committed the indiscretion of spending 
his evenings on the housetop, and listening 
to the chatter of his neighbours’ harims 
on adjacent roofs—the immemorial ren- 
dezvous of feminine gossip in Morocco, 
where modern ideas have not penetrated, 
and there are (so our author boldly states), 
and ‘“‘ cannot be,” any “ désenchantées.” 
The fair ones appear to have quickly 
reconciled themselves to his spying, and 
of course he could not understand their 
talk. 

M. Dugage is notably interesting about 
Moorish music, on which he writes with 
knowledge and enthusiasm. ‘“‘ One can 
never thoroughly understand a nation’s 
history if one ignores its music,” is a 
dictum worthy of Fletcher of Saltoun. 
Moorish music, however, is hard to be 
appreciated by Europeans, and it was 
only after hearing the finest singer» and 
performers that M. Dugage grew to feel 
its charm. All the best airs—for there is 
little attempt at harmony (beyond in- 
tolerable consecutive fifths) or concerted 
music—are avowedly derived from the 
historical Moors of Andalusia. The 
author gives a list of the noubas or classical 
forms, and says that there is a strong 
dislike to any innovations. ‘‘ What is 
the good of seeking for something 
new, when the old is perfect?” asked 
Si Tayyib. When M. Dugage, at the 
entreaty of the musicians, played on the 
famous Erard piano which was the un- 
touched glory of its owner, they smiled 
politely, but rather ironically. Mo‘allima 
Breka, the great soprano, “ secouait 
légérement la téte, Omar Djaidi hochait 
la sienne, l’ancien ministre restait im- 
passible.” ‘They are much obliged,” 
explained the doctor, “and thank you 
very much, but I must admit that they 
consider that you play badly out of 
tune.” 

There is not much about the French 
administration —‘‘ notre épopée maro- 
caine,”’ as M. Dugage, like a good French- 
man, terms it. There has been much tact 
and little fussy meddling, but abuses 
have been remedied, and bribery and 
exactions reduced. In the good old days, 
confessed a new friend at Fez, “if I had 
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had a good kaidat, I should have been a 
millionaire in two or three years. Now 
it is worse for the Makhzen. The Kaids 
make much less money. In a few years 
you will see that they will not be able to 
enrich themselves.”” The author, whilst 
admiring, as in duty bound, French energy 
and improvements, earnestly deprecates 
any tampering with Moorish customs, 
and rejoices that the present Sherif, unlike 
*Abd-el- Aziz, is not bitten by the European 
mania. Casablanca, the French port, is 
necessarily the receptacle of the un- 
desirables of Europe, and is frankly 
detestable :— 

“Les lourdes batisses en construction de 

estte ville & demi européanisée et déja floris- 
sante, ses baraquements, ses lamentables 
cafés chantants et ses odieux phonographes, 
qui ne cessent de nasiller tous les soirs, sont 
affreux & voir et & entendre.” 
But inland the hateful sound of the 
** nosy ’” gramophone becomes rare, and 
in Fez, still a true Muslim city, the kodak 
is hardly known. Long may this immu- 
nity last ! 








Fasti Ecclesie Scoticane : the Succession 
of Ministers in the Church of Scotland 
from the Reformation. By Hew Scott. 
— New Edition. Vol. I. Synod of 
Lothian and Tweeddale. (Edinburgh, 
Oliver & Boyd, set of 6 vols., 41. 10s. 
net.) 

TowarbDs the close of 1866 Dr. Hew Scott 

published the first volume of his ‘ Fasti 

Ecclesiz Scoticane,’ the object of which 

was to give a comprehensive account of 

the succession of parochial clergy since 
the period of the Reformation. Being 
more than a mere compiler of dates, and 
having some talent for biography, he 
added to the human interest of his cata- 
logue of Churchmen by “ incidental 
notices ’’ (to use the words of his preface) 

“of their lives, writings, and families, 

which may prove useful to the Biographer, 

the Genealogist, and the Historian.” 

Five years later the last volume appeared, 

and a task which claimed almost fifty 

years of unremitting toil was worthily 
completed. In the course of his labours 
he had visited every Presbytery of the 

Church and about 760 parishes for the 

purposes of examining ecclesiastical re- 

cords, taking extracts from these, and 
amassing information regarding the do- 
mestic and literary careers of the clergy. 

The numbers of registers, and of Presby- 

terial, Synodal, and General Assembly 

documents which he searched are evidence 
of the magnitude of the life-work which 
he imposed on himself. 

Scott’s minute researches have time 
and again proved invaluable to the 
historian and the ecclesiastic, but. on 
that very account they claimed renewal. 
Some years ago a Committee was appointed 
by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland to deal with the matter, and a 
revision and continuation of the work 
was arranged for. The present volume 
is the firstfruits of this Committee. The 
genealogical and biographical materia] col- 
lected by Scott has been both pruned 





and enlarged, the spelling of proper names 
has been modernized, and the lists of 
authorities quoted have been extended. 
A bibliography of Church and Parish 
Histories forms an interesting and valuable 
appendix, and discloses the sources of 
much fresh information contained in the 
body of the book. There are, also, two 
indexes—one of parishes and the other of 
ministers—which make the volume of 
greater use to the student. Only a 
lengthened and wearisome examination 
could test the complete accuracy of the 
mass of details presented, but the names 
of the editorial committee and _ their 
methods of literary procedure are a 
sufficient guarantee against more than 
the irreducible minimum of error. The 
volume will be followed, in due course, 
by five others, and the original number 
will thus be preserved. The six Presby- 
teries of the Synod of Lothian and Tweed- 
dale are dealt with here. 

The Rev. W. S. Crockett, the general 
editor, known to many by his writings on 
the country and the works of Sir Walter 
Scott, contributes an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of Hew Scott, which is 
not the least attractive part of the volume. 
Scott’s life was long, chequered, and 
pathetic. Good fortune did not come 
easily to him. Poverty kept him from 
the University till he was 22 years of age, 
and left its mark on the development of 
his character. He had to serve his Church 
for 19 years before he was presented to 
the living of Anstruther Wester ; and he 
did not bear his disappointment lightly, 
for hope deferred made his heart sick. 
Without any claim to be in the first rank of 
scholars or saints, Scott did much for his 
Church ; and for a work which required 
painstaking labour rather than brilliance 
of intellect he deserves well of his country- 
men. Had his life been more fortunate, 
his achievement might have been less. 








The Old House, and Other Tales. By 
Feodor Sologub. Translated from the 
Russian by John Cournos. (Martin 
Secker, 6s.) 


The Sweet-Scented Name, and Other Fairy 
Tales, Fables, and Stories. By Fedor 
Sologub. Edited by Stephen Graham. 
(Constable & Co., 6s.) 


SoLocus is one of the most widely read 
of contemporary Russian authors. During 
the last ten years he has come into promi- 
nence, largely on account of his mastery of 
the short story in the form in which it 
most appeals to Russians; his stories, 
that is to say, are descriptive rather than 
narrative, and should be regarded as 
exercises in moods more than statements 
of events. His work bears a close resem- 
blance to that of Lord Dunsany, although 
there is far more of it, and Sologub is 
more extravagant. Both writers enjoy 
the unexpected introduction of the super- 
natural into mundane affairs ; they share, 
moreover, a predilection for a quasi- 
Oriental setting and nomenclature, and 
they shed the same gentle satire on 
conventions of thought and manner. 





The latest complete edition of Sologub’s 
works runs, we believe, to twenty volumes. 
These include a few long novels, some 
plays, and two or three volumes of poetry. 
The remainder consist of short stories; 
many of them are no more than fables. 
From such a mass it is easily possible to 
make selections which would convey 
entirely different impressions of Sologub’s 
powers and achievements. The volume 
translated by Mr. John Cournos is fairly 
homogeneous. He introduces us to the 
more uncanny stories of his author; they 
deal with persons obsessed by fears which 
project themselves into strange shapes— 
with men and boys dominated by some 
perverse flaw in themselves. Mr. Stephen 
Graham’s volume is more catholic, though 
shorter. He presents to us some of 
Sologub’s one - paragraph fables, and 
those peculiar fairy-tales in which human 
beings and fairies meet quite naturally. 
Sologub seems to postulate for his stories 
that his characters should have the power 
to will their own world. A lawyer calls 
for a fairy, and a fairy comes to him. 
Children playing in the snow desire that 
the snow-maiden of their making should 
come to life, and she comes to life. Such 
whimsicality, when carried too far, 
deprives the story of human interest. 
Sologub is by no means free from the 
charge that at times he has, in fact, forced 
his postulate to such lengths that his stories 
have degenerated into mere exercises. 

Both the present translations are ade- 
quate, but that of Mr. Cournos keeps 
far closer to the original. Sologub’s 
style or perhaps his mannerisms, make 
him a difficult author for the inexpert. 
Mr. Graham has paraphrased consider- 
ably, but the general impression conveyed 
by him is accurate. We may illustrate this 
by quoting the two versions of a passage 
from a story which appears in both 
volumes. That of Mr. Cournos, we may 
add, is literal. 

Mr. Cournos. 

‘*Tt was a four-storey 
house, in a state of 
neglect; the two ap- 
ae gg had a gloomy 
ook, the gates in the 
middle stood wide agape. 
He looked at the plates 
at the approaches; the 
first numbers were here, 
and there was no No, 57. 
No one was in sight. 
There was a white but- 
ton at the gates; and 
on the brass plate below, 
buried under dirt, was 
the word ‘ porter.’”’ 

Mr. Cournos is not impeccable; his 
accuracy is to some extent counter- 
balanced by occasional clumsiness, such 
as: ‘No one simply couldn’t be less 
mischievous than I. Only sometimes you 
can’t help it, and then in a reasonable sort 
of way.” 

Each volume, we may add, arrived on 
the same day, and was accompanied by 
a note from its publisher claiming priority 
of publication. We may point out that 
the honour of having introduced Sologub 
to the British public appears to belong to 
Mr. Cournos, one of whose translations 
appeared in The New Statesman in Decem- 
ber, 1913. 


Mr. GRAHAM. 

“Tt was a four-storey, 
dark-painted house with 
two entrances. He went 
in at a great yawning 
gate and read the list of 
occupiers. Flat No. 57 
was not indicated. He 
looked round for some 
one to ask, but there 
was no one about. At 
last, on a little metal 
plate beside the dirty- 
white button of an elec- 
tric bell, he read: *To 
the House-porter.’” 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Political Ideals, their Nature and Develop- 
ment: an Essay. By C. Delisle Burns. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net. )—This is 
a small, but really significant and practical 
book, by one who has studied with the single 
desire to know and state the truth about 
his subject rather than with a view to put 
forward his own theories. Its calm and 
judicial temper is characteristic of Cambridge 
thought at its best (we do not know whether 
Mr. Delisle Burns was trained in Cambridge). 
It is very largely founded on Sidgwick’s 
‘Elements of Politics,’ a book which every 
serious student knows well. But Mr. Burns 
is no slavish follower of any man, and 
always expresses his own views clearly and 
reasonably. The book is a compilation 
rather than an original contribution to 
knowledge, but its intention is to be practical, 
and it was therefore necessary to insert 
references to books ‘‘ which are unimportant 
as contributions to political philosophy 
because they throw light upon present 
tendencies.” For this reason, also, certain 
ideals which have no present significance 
are omitted, in spite of their interest to the 
historian or antiquary, or even the student 
of political evolution. The thesis of the 
essay is “that modern politics is governed 
by the conceptions men have of a state of 
things which would be better than the 
present’’; and in conclusion Mr. Burns 
urges the extreme importance of knowledge. 

The first six chapters cover a_ large 
field, and the student will obviously have 
to go further afield for more detailed in- 
formation: for that purpose the many 
references in the notes will furnish safe 
guidance. The last five chapters—‘ Modern 
Nationalism,’ ‘Imperialism,’ ‘ Individual- 
ism,’ ‘ Socialism,’ and ‘ Conclusion ’—should 
be useful to those who take their political 
duties and responsibilities with any serious- 
ness. 


Tue new edition of The Signal, and Other 
Stories, by W. M. Garshin (Duckworth & Co., 
2s. 6d. net), is timely, not only by reason of the 
military subjects of most of the tales, but 
also because there are few writers enjoying a 
greater vogue in Russia just now. Garshin 
died as long ago as in 1888 ; but he has scarcely 
been surpassed in his depiction of the pacificist 
Russian face to face with death. His short 
stories, nearly all of which are contained in 
this volume, illustrate the Russian character 
admirably. As in Chekhov’s stories, events 
and characters are subordinated to moods, but 
that is absolutely in keeping with the mind of 
the average Russian. te happened that the 
writer of this notice once attempted to obtain 
from a group of Russian officers their impres- 
sions of their first battle. He found that they 
were quite ready to discuss their feelings 
when under fire, but that an objective account 
of the battle could only be extracted with 
difficulty. This apparent self-centredness is 
closely allied with a lack of self-consciousness, 
and the two features together are characteristic 
of most Russian literature. 


WE are pleased to note the reissue of The 
Spy, by Maxim Gorky (same publishers and 
price). The novel is of special interest just 
now in view of the publication of the author's 
autobiography, from which it is obvious that 
the ory and emotions of the boy- 
hero of ‘ The Spy’ were largely based upon 
Gorky’s own childhood. 


The Wonderland of Egypt, by Percy R. 
Salmon (Religious Tract Society, 2s. 67.), is a 
popular account of the most obvious things in 
the history and modern aspect of Egypt, 
which may be recommended to the class of 
readers for whom it is intended. Some of the 
illustrations are excellent. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
ta a 
THEOLOGY. 


Canterbury Books: 10, EMMANUEL: 

of the Most Holy Sacrament, 1d. 

Society of SS. Peter and Paul 

This little book was first produced “ for those 

Anglican Dioceses where the Ordinaries have 

encouraged extra-Liturgical Devotions to our 
Eucharistic Lord.” 


Clarke (Rev. James Langton), THe ETERNAL 
SAVIOUR-JUDGE, FRESH LIGHT AND COMFORT 
FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 1/ net. Murray 

An abridged and simplified edition. 


Giles (Herbert A.), CONFUCIANISM AND ITS 

Rivats, 6/ net. Williams & Norgate 

Hibbert Lectures delivered in the University 
Hall of Dr. Williams’s Library. 


Grubb (Edward), THe TRUE Way oF LIFE, cloth, 
2/ net; paper, 1/ net. Headley Bros. 
A third edition, rewritten and enlarged. 


Lummis (E. W.), How LvuKE was WRITTEN, 
4/6 net. Cambridge University Press 
A study of the ‘‘ Two-Document Theory.” 
The writer submits that the non-Marcan matter 
common to the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
‘can be explained only on the assumption that 
Luke was acquainted with Matthew,” and 
derived his knowledge of the common matter 
from him. 


Robertson (Alexander), THE RoMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN ITALY, 2/ net. Robert Scott 
A seventh edition with a new Preface. 


St. Albans Books, by Bishop Challoner: OvuR 
SAVIOUR IN GLORY, MEDITATIONS ON THE 
ASCENSION ; THE Hoty Guost, MEbITATIONS 
FOR A NOVENA; Corpus CHRISTI; HoLy 
COMMUNION; THE LoRD’s PRAYER, Id. each 

Society of SS. Peter and Paul 
Little books of meditation. 


Westminster Books: 1, THE MINISTRATION OF 
PuBiic BArtisM OF INFANTS; 2, THE ORDER 
OF CONFIRMATION ; 3, A CATECHISM 

Society of SS. Peter and Paul 
Reprints in large type of these services. 


Exposition 


POETRY. 
Cammaerts (Emile), BELGIAN PoEMs, CHANTS 
PATRIOTIQUES ET AUTRES PoFMEs, English 


Translations by Tita Brand-Cammixerts, 4 /6 net. 


Lane 
The book includes ‘ Noéls,’ ‘ Poémes 
d’Amour,’ and ‘ Poémes Mystiques.’ The pro- 


ceeds of the first edition will be given to the 
Belgian Soldiers’ Fund for the purchase of 
tobacco. 


Radford (Margaret Maitland), Porms, 2/ net. 
Allen & Unwin 
Some of these verses are republished from 
— The Eyoist, The Poetry Review, and The 
erald. 


Rickards (Marcus S. C.), ECHOES FROM THE 
PsAtMs, 2 / net. J. Baker & Son 
These pieces are based on verses or sentiments 

in the Psalms. 


Trench (Herbert), Ope From ITALy IN TIME OF 
Wark: Nicut on Morrarone, 1/6 net. Methuen 
This ode, written last April, foretells Italy’s 
entry into the war, and touches on the causes of 
friendship between England and Italy. The book 
has been printed at the Florentine press of Landi, 
an della Stampa,” and is issued in a limited 
ition. 


Trevelyan (R. C.), THE FOOLISHNESS OF SOLOMON, 
3 /6 net. Allen & Unwin 
A long narrative piece in which appear 
Solomon, the Queen of Sheba, the demon Asmodai, 
and the fifth king of the Chou dynasty. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Ancient Deeds in the Public Record Office, A 
Descriptive Catalogue of, prepared under the 
Superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records, 15/ Stationery Office 

The present volume “ deals with Nos. 3765 
to 8060 of the C. Series, consisting of deeds from 
the Chancery.” 


Geographical Atlases in the Library of Congress 
A t of, compiled under the direction of 


re Lee Phillips: Vol. III., Titles 3266-4087, 

-_ Washington, Government Printing Office 

A Supplement to the two volumes issued in 

1909. It includes an Author List, a description of 
822 additional atlases, and a General Index. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Bergson (Henri), THE MEANING OF THE WAR: 
LIFE AND MATTER IN CONFLICT, 1/ net. 
Fisher Unwin 
Dr. H. Wildon Carr contributes an Intro- 
duction. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Bagehot (Walter), Toe Works AND Lire. edited 


by Mrs. Russell Barrington, 10 vols., 75/ net. 
Longmans 
A collected edition of Bagehot’s works, 


arranged as far as possible in chronological order. 

Mrs. Barrington’s ‘ Life,’ which was published 

last year, forms the tenth volume. 

Clan Campbell, Abstracts of Entries relating to 
Campbells in the Sheriff Court Books of Argyll 
at Inveraray, Second Series, prepared and 
edited by the Rev. Henry Paton, 21/ net. 

Edinburgh, Macniven & Wallace 
These abstracts are from the Campbell 

Collections formed by Sir Duncan Campbell of 

Barcaldine and Glenure. 

Dunham (Adelaide Glynn), THE MHistoRY oF 
MILETUS DOWN TO THE ANABASIS OF ALEX- 
ANDER, 2/6 net. Hodder & Stoughton 

A study of the commercial and economical 
conditions of the city. 

Hall (Ronald Acott), FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ War, 4/6 net. 

Allen & Unwin 

Contains translated extracts from Frederick’s 

history of the war, the writer’s purpose being to 

show ‘‘ the surreptitious and tenacious character 
of our enemies.” 

Hayashi (Count Tadasu), THE SECRET MEMOIRS 
oF, edited by A. M. Pooley, 10/6 net. Nash 

Count Hayashi was Japanese Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James when the Anglo- 

Japanese Alliance was formed. His ‘ Memoirs ” 

of Japanese diplomacy were written between 

1902 and 1908. 

Holland (Henry Scott), A BuNDLE or MEMORIES, 
7/6 net. Wells Gardner 

The_ volume includes reminiscences of Swin- 
burne, Meredith, Father Stanton, Hugh Price 

Hughes, and many others. 

Hughes (Dorothy), A Srupy oF SocIAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL TENDENCIES IN THE EARLY 
YEARS OF Epwarp III., 2/6 net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 

This study is “ illustrated more especially by 

the events connected with the ministerial in- 
quiries of 1340 and the following years.” 

O’Hara (M. M.), THE LitrLe CoRPORAL, HIS 
Rise, DECLINE, AND FALL, 2/6 net. 

McBride & Nast 


Studies of Napoleon “at certain pivotal 
moments in his wonderful career.’’ The writer’s 
purpose is to provide something ‘‘ midway 


between the sketch in outline and the biography 

in detail.” 

Sakurai (Lieut. Tadayoshi), HuMAN BULLETS, 
translated by Masujiro Honda, edited by Alice 
Mabel Bacon, 1/ net. Constable 

A cheap edition of this account of the siege 
of Port Arthur. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Bacon (Gertrude), ALL aBouT FLYING, 1/ net. 
Methuen 
A little book in the “Sport Series,” in- 


cluding chapters on ‘How the Pioneers set to 
Work, ‘Heroes of Flight,’ and *Flying in Peace 
and War,’ 


WAR PUBLICATIONS, 


Arumugam (Sunampadu), THE GOLDEN KEY TO 

WoRLD POWER AND THE Wark, 1/ net. 
Longmans 

The writer’s purpose is to show that through- 
out history the nation which controlled the trade 
of India has held ‘‘ World Power,’ and that it is 
Germany's ambition to wrest that trade from the 
hands of Great Britain. 

Broad (Capt. W. J.), INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING 
FOR MINIATURE RIFLE RANGE Practices, 3d. 
net. Gale & Polden 

The writer’s purpose is ‘‘to indicate the lines 
upon which miniature rifle work should be carried 
out in order to obtain the best possible results.” 
Kehler (James Howard), AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 

NATION WITH REGARD TO A PEACE PLAN. 
New York, Mitchell Kennerley 

A letter reprinted from The Forum. 

Nelson’s History of the War, by John Buchan, 
Vol. V.,. 1/ net. 

This volume deals with ‘‘ the War of Attrition 
in the West, the Campaign in the Near East, and 
the Fighting at Sea down to the Blockade of 
Britain.” 
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Seton-Watson (R. W.), RouMANIA AND THE GREAT 
War, 2/ net. Constable 
This essay is based on a lecture delivered to 
the Royal Scottish Geographical Society last 
February. It gives a brief sketch of Roumanian 
history, and discusses the policy of the country 
towards the war. Statistics, a Bibliography, 
Ethnographical Map, and Index are added. 


Nerhaeren (Emile), BeLcium’s AGony, 3/6 net. 

Constable 

A translation of ‘ La Belgique Sanglante ’ by 

Mr. M. T. H. Sadler, who contributes the Intro- 
duction. 


WAR MAPS. 


Baitle Front (The) from Ypres to Arras, 2 sheets, 
2/ each. Stanford 
Sheet 1 embraces the country from Ypres to 
Lille, and Sheet 2 continues south to Arras. The 
map is on a scale of 1 inch to a mile, and is en- 
jarged from the 1: 80,000 Dépét de la Guerre 
map of the French War Office. 


Stanford’s Shilling Map of the Austro-Italian 
Frontier. 
The map includes the Riviera di Levante and 
the ports on the Adriatic from Ancona to Zara, and 
extends northwards to Meran and Klagenfurt. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Meinhof (Car!), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES, 4/6 net. Dent 
A translation by Miss Alice Werner. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Pepler (Douglas), JusTICE AND THE CHILD, 3 /6 net. 


Constable 
Including chapters on ‘ Remand Homes,’ 
* The Juvenile Court.’ ‘ After Care,’ &c. 


EDUCATION. 
‘Haddon (John L.), Epucarive GEOGRAPHY, a 
Note-Book for Teachers, 1 / net. Bacon 


A book on modern methods of teaching 
geography, including instructions on map-making, 
inap-reading, and the study of climate. 


Rusk (Robert R.), THe RELIGIouS EDUCATION OF 
THE CHILD, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
SctNvAY ScHoor Work. 1 /6 net. Longmans 

These lectures on the end and aim of religious 
instruction were given last November to members 
of the Dundee Sabbath School Union. 


Simmonds (Douglas), IN CAESAREM GULIELMUM 

ORATIO, 2d Cambridge, Heffer 

This speech was written as a holiday-task 

by a Perse schoolboy, aged 14 years 4 months, 

and is printed as a plea for the Direct Method of 
teaching. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Baldwin (May), AN ENGLISH SCHOOLGIRL IN 
Moscow, 1/ Chambers 
Abridged for use asa Reader in schools from 


‘* A Schoolgirl of Moscow.’ 


Bell’s Annotated English Classics: SPENSER’S 
FAERIE QUEENE, Book I., edited by S. E. 
Winbolt ; Miiron’s ParapIsE Lost, Books I. 
and II., edited by C. F. Gregory ; BuURKE’s 
SPEECHES ON AMERICA, edited by F. A. 
Cavenagh ; PoEMsS By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 
edited by the Rev. G. K. Allen, 1/6 each. 

Each volume contains an Introduction and 
notes ; the one on Spenser also has a Glossary 
and some criticisms of Spenser; and the one on 

Burke a ‘ List of Books for Further Study,’ and 

:a table of dates. 

‘Bell’s Shakespeare for Schools : Kine Ricuarp II.; 
A MipsumMER Nicut’s DREAM; JULIUS 
CzsaR, edited by S. P. B. Mais, 1/ each. 

The text of the plays is reproduced from 

‘the Globe edition. Each volume is supplied with 

a general Introduction, notes, questions, &c., and 

ilustrated by Mr. Byam Shaw. 


!Black’s Fairy Realm Readers, Junior I.: TALES 


FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, TALES FROM 
Aisop, TALES FROM GRIMM, TALES FROM 
ANDERSEN, edited by George H. Green, 24d. 
each. 
Readers for young children. Each contains 
a coloured frontispiece and is printed in large 
type. 


‘Biack’s Travel Pictures: AUSTRALASIA; NoRTH 


AMERICA AND THE West INDIEgs, selected and 
edited by Robert J. Finch, 10d. each. 
Two new numbers of this pictorial geography. 
‘Chambers’s Periodic Histories: Book VI. BRITAIN 
IN MopERN TIMEs, 1 /9 
A sketch of the modern history of Great 
Britain, from the reign of William III. to the 


outbreak of the present war. The book closes 


with a few pieces of historical and patriotic 
poetry, and is illustrated. 





Claxton (William J.), OuR Coun ER's FupwsTRIAL’ | 
History, 1/6 : Harrap 
A short sketch of the histoyy, of the chief 
handicrafts and the growth 0 fad stries in 
Great Britain. B LIC 
7 
Coomber (Helen), Lessons AXD EXPERIMENTS°ON™ 
ScIENTIFIC HYGIENE AND TEMPERANCE FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN, 1/ net. 
Macmillan 
These are based on the Government Syllabus 
of ‘ Lessons on Temperance.’ 


Curr (Alex. L.), CoMMERCIAI. GEOGRAPHY, an 

Intermediate Text-book, 3 /6 Black 

The book is intended for senior classes in 
secondary and technical schools. 

Guest (George), A First CouRSE IN ENGLISH 
CoMPOSITION: Book I., 4d.; Book II., 5d. ; 
Books III. and IV., 6d. each. Bell 

This course is intended to be used from 

Standards I. to VII., and “ gives effect to the 

latest ‘suggestions’ of the Board of Education 

for the Teaching of English (Circular 808).” 

Heath’s Shakespeare: THE WINTER'S TALE, 
edited by H. B. Charlton, 1 /6 

The text is based on that of the Globe 

Edition, and is furnished with an Introduction, 

Notes, Appendixes, Glossary, and Indexes. 

Here and There Stories, Junior: By LAND AND 
SEA, 3d. Macmillan 

A Reader for small children. 


Johnson, Lire oF Gray, 4d. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A reprint in the ‘‘ Oxford Plain Texts.” 
Lobban (W.), LATIN VERB PARADIGMS, 1 / net. 
Oxford, Blackwell 
Containing ‘‘the complete inflexions of 
regular Latin verbs arranged in stems, with Intro- 
ductory Notes and Exercises.” It is intended 
for junior classes. 
Lowell’s Fireside Travels, edited by E. V. Lucas 
and F. A, Cavenagh, 3 /6 
Oxford, Clarendun Press 
Mr. Lucas contributes the Introduction, and 
Mr. Cavenagh is responsible for the notes. 


MacMunn (Norman), DIFFERENTIAL PARTNERSHIP : 
English through the Missing Word, followed by 
Examples of the same Principle applied to 
General Knowledge, 8d. each. Bell 

A series of exercises, the word in brackets 
to be supplied by the pupil. The books are 
intended to be distributed alternately throughout 

a class, and the exercises to be heard orally by the 

pupils in pairs. 

Milton, PARADISE Lost, Books I. and II., edited 
by the Rev. J. C. Scrimgeour, 2/6 Macmillan 

The text used is that of the Glube Edition. 

The volume includes a Life of Milton, an Intro- 

duction to ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and notes. 

Passages for Translation into French, Senior 
Course, selected by A. R. Florian,2/ Rivington 

This course is intended for pupils preparing 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, London 

Matriculation, and similar examinations. 

Patton (E. E.), CAUSERIES EN FRANCE, 1/6 

Heath 
A series of conversations in French, with an 

English translation and notes on grammar, 

Rippmann (Walter), THE PHONETIC SECTION OF 
First Steps IN FRENCH, 6d. net. Dent 

This booklet includes exercises for sound 
drill, a phonetic transcription of pp. 1-29 of the 

‘First Steps,’ cases of liaison classified, &c. 

Tennyson, (ENONE, AND LoTos-EATERS, edited by 

F. A. Cavenagh, 1 / 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
Each poem is furnished with an Introduction 
and notes. 


Then and Now Stories, Junior: HERoEs or THEN 
AND Now, 3d. Macmillan 
This Reader includes stories of the Black 
Prince, Nelson, Florence Nightingale, and Capt. 
Scott. 
Then and Now Series, Junior: TEACHERS OF THEN 
AND Now, 3d. Macmillan 
Includes stories of the Romans and Early 
Britons, John Hampden, William Wilberforce, 
and Lord Roberts. 
FICTION. 


Bordeaux (Henry), A MiInD AWAKENED, 6 / Dent 
A translation by Ruth Helen Davis. 


Dumas (Alexandre), THE PrussiIAN TERROR, a 
First Translation from the French by R. S. 
Garnett. 6 / : Stanley Paul 

A story of the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 





and of the “ frightfulness *” of Prussian soldiers 
on entering the free city of Frankfort. 


Hamblin (Robeft A.), THE HEART OF JOANNA, 6/ 

f Long 

_. The 's y describes the love-troubles of a 

girl who, 4hrough her brains, has raised herself 
above the social position of her family. 


eller (Gottfried), A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET, 
a Tale, 3/6 net. Constable 
Mrs. Edith Wharton writes an Introduction 

to this translation. 


Patterson (J. E.), His FATHER’s WIFE, 6 / 
Allen & Unwin 
A tale of life on the Essex coast. 


Richmond (Grace S.), THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF 
JUNE, MIDSUMMER’s Day, 6/ Allen & Unwin 
A tale of American home-life. 


Streuvels (Stijn), THE PatTH or Lire, translated 
from the West-Flemish by Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos, 5/ net. Allen & Unwin 

A collection of short stories and sketches. 


Tynan (Katharine), THE SqQuIRE’s SWEETHEART, 
/ Ward & Lock 
A tale of the love of a middle-aged country 

squire for a young girl beset by a wicked lover. 


Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), SCARLET RUNNER, 
7d. Nelson 
A cheap edition. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


Colour, JUNE, 1/ net. 

The contents of this number include ‘ Art 
for Man’s Sake,’ by Mr. Louis Zangwill; ‘ An 
Impression of Macao: the City of Dreams,’ by 
Mr. Gerald Hamilton ; and verses by Mr. Kenneth 
Hare and Mr. Claude Houghton. The colour 
reproductions are a notable feature. 


Ecclesiastical Review, JUNE, 15/ per ann. 
Washbourne 
‘ The Priest in the Austro-Hungarian Army,’ 
by the Rev. M. T The Ruthenian 
Question Again,’ by Foraneus; and ‘ Intention 
in Consent to the Marriage Contract,’ by the Rev. 
Joseph Selinger, are some of the contents. 


Financial Review of Reviews, JuNE, 1/ net. 
W. H. Smith & Son 
Notable articles are ‘The Future of British 
Railways,’ by Mr. W. R. Lawson ; ‘ The Industrial 
Future of Britain,’ by Mr. E. T. Good; and 
‘ Brazilian Finance,’ by Mr. J. C. Oakenfull. 


North American Review, JUNE, 1/ net. 
Heinemann 
Includes ‘ The Problem of National Defence,’ 
by Mr. Lindley M. Garrison; ‘ Freeing Alaska 
from Red-Tape,’ by Mr. Franklin K. Lane; and 

*‘ The Man Jesus,’ by Miss Mary Austin. 

Open Court, JUNE, 6d. Open Court Publishing Co. 

Features of this issue are ‘ Belgian History 
and the Neutrality Question,’ by Dr. Paul Carus; 

and ‘ Kiao-Chau and Bushido,’ by Mr. John T. 

Bramhall. 

Timehri, THE JOURNAL OF THE RoyAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH GUIANA, MAY 

Demerara, The Argosy Co. 
This number includes ‘A _ Railway and 

Hinterland Development,’ by Sir Walter Egerton ; 

‘The Languages of India,’ by Archdeacon Josa ; 

‘Forty Years’ Life in Tropical Gardens,’ by Mrs. 

Eleanor S. Waby ; and ‘ Some Colony Birds,’ by 

the Rev. Charles B. Dawson. 


JUVENILE, 


Mackenzie (Donald A.), HEROES AND HEROIC 

DEEDS OF THE GREAT WAR, 1/ Blackie 

Contains stories of the war, and sketches of 

the lives of Lord Kitchener, General Joffre, Sir 
John French, and Admiral Jellicoe. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Dawson (William Harbutt), THE “:=RMAN DANGER 
AND THE WORKING MAN, ld. 
Committee for National Patriotic Organizations 
A criticism of the German system of govern- 
nent. 


Hodgetts (E. A. Brayley), OUR RussiAN ALLY, ld. 
Committee for National Patriotic Organizations 
The author’s object is to show the falsity of 
the idea that ** Russia is a reactionary, country 
hopelessly given over to tyranny and savagery.’ 
Adyos Tod évriorarou Lép”Edovapd I'peii, 22 Mapriov, 
1915. Harrison & Sons 
A rendering in modern Greek of Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech at Bechstein Hall on March 22nd. 

Newbolt (Henry), ‘O IIdXeuos xai ra "E67. 
Harrison & Sons 
Another rendering in modern Greek issued 

by the Anglo-Hellenic League. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Howley (James P.), THe BroTHUCKS OR RED 
INDIANS, THE ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND, 21/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
A history of this now extinct race, based on 
original records and the evidence of those with 
first-hand information on the subject. It is 
illustrated with portraits, drawings, and photo- 
graphs. 
FINE ARTS. 


Ficke (Arthur Davison), CHATS ON JAPANESE 

Prints, 5/ net. Fisher Unwin 

A sketch of the history of these prints, and 
practical hints for the collector. 


Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate, ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1914. 
A list of accessions received during the year 
is given in an Appendix. 


Hind (Arthur M.), CATALOGUR OF DRAWINGS BY 
DutTcH AND FLEMISH ARTISTS PRESERVED IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
IN THE British Museum, Vol. I., 12/ 

British Museum and Longmans 

The first volume of this projected series deals 
with Rembrandt and his school. The Catalogue 
is arranged alphabetically, and is illustrated with 

a selection of the less familiar drawings. 


Pinches (Theophilus G.), THE BABYLONIAN 
TABLETS OF THE BERENS COLLECTION, 5/ 
Royal Asiatic Society 
A study of the inscriptions on temple-records 
found at Tel-Loh, illustrated with reproductions 
of texts and cylinder seals. 


Steward (W. Augustus), WAR MEDALS AND THEIR 

History, 12 /6 net. Stanley Paul 

A history of medals awarded for gallantry 

in military and naval warfare, illustrated with 
numerous reproductions. 


MUSIC. 


Beringer’s School of Easy Classics: No. 5140: 
CHopiIn ; No. 5141, Scariarri, Selected, Fin- 
gered, and Phrased by Oscar Beringer, 1/ net. 

Augener 

Ferrari (Gustave), LA CONSOLATION, Poéme de 

Lucie Delarue Mardrus, 2/ net. Augener 


Grieg (Edvard), O Gop, Protect witH THY 
Strona Hanp (Our NATIVE LAND), arranged as 
an Anthem for Divine Service by Dr. A. E. 
Hull, words by I. Hearne and Lady Macfarren, 
3d. net. Augener 


Henschel (George), O HusH THEE, MY BABIE, 
arranged for Two Female Voices with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment by A. von Ahn Carse, 3d. net. 

Augener 

Kreutzer (R.), Forty-Two STUDIES FOR THE 
VIOLIN, New Edition, Revised and Fingered 
by H. Artok, 1/ net. Augener 


Liadoff (A.), CHILDREN’s GAMES, Biroulki, Four- 
teen Pianoforte Pieces, Revised, Phrased, and 
Fingered by O. Thiimer, 2/ net. Augener 


Moussorgsky (M.), SCHERZINO ; INTERMEZZO, Re- 
vised, Fingered, and Edited by Thomas F. 
Dunhill, 1/ net each. Augener 


Newton (R. Heber), THe Mysticism oF MvsIc, 
3/ net. Putnam 
Containing two essays, ‘The Mysticism of 
Music’ and ‘ The Christian Mysticism of Music.’ 
Old Italian Canzonettas and Arias of Unknown 
Masters from the Period between 1625-1750, 
edited from the Figured Bass by August 
Lindner, Op. 40, Newly Revised and Edited 
by E. T. Evetts, English Versions by Claude 
Aveling, 1/6 net. Augener 


Panofka (H.), Twenty-Four VocALIsEes, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, Op. 81, edited by 
E. T. Evetts, 2/ net. Augener 


Pou: (Arthur), A SHort History or RussIaNn 

Music, translated by Lawrence Haward, 5 / net. 

Chatto & Windus 

A translation of ‘ Fssai Historique sur la 

Musique en Russie,’ giving a sketch of the musical 
movement in Russia during the last fifty years. 


FOREIGN. 


Baillod (Charles), PourQuorI L’ ALLEMAGNE DEVAIT 
FAIRE LA GUERRE, 2fr. Paris, Perrin 
A second edition. M. Maurice Ajam con- 
tributes the Preface. 
Sartiaux (F.), Les ScuLPTURES ET LA RESTAURA- 
TION DU TEMPLE b’ASSOS EN TROADE. 
Paris, Leroux 
This study is based on articles which appeared 
in the Revue Archéologiqve in 1913 and 1914. It 
is illustrated with figures in the text. 





CAMBRIDGE NOTES. 

Tas has been a gloomy term. Despite 
the presence of the Army Headquarters 
under Sir Bruce Hamilton, and the Divi- 
sional Headquarters of a new cavalry 
division under General Lawrence, as well as 
the Suffolks and other infantry regiments, 
Cambridge has settled down to a sort of 
resigned quietude, sadly broken when the 
news comes that another and another of 
her sons has laid down his life for his 
country. The term opened with the loss 
of Rupert Brooke, who might have, and 
perhaps has, proved that Cambridge is still 
the University of great poets. Scholarship is 
the poorer for the deaths of Mr. A. Ramsay 
of Caius, once President of the Union, and 
Mr. G. W. V. Hopley of Trinity, the latter 
being also a famous athlete. Our “ blues ”’ 
have freely given their lives. Half the 
crew who beat the Belgians in 1911 have 
been put out of action, three being killed, 
and one wounded. Football players of 
fame have been killed in numbers, and there 
is not a college which does not mourn at 
least one of its most distinguished and 
popular members. The ‘ War List’ pub- 
lished by The Cambridge Review, which its 
printer, Mr. Austin Fabb, has compiled 
with the unstinting help of the college tutors, 
contains nearly 9,000 names, and probably, 
if all were known, the total might approach 
five figures. No wonder, therefore, if the 
numbers in residence have decreased. Last 
Easter term we had 3,181 undergraduates ; 
this term, 1,097. Some colleges have suf- 
fered more than others. Clare has fallen 
from 181 to 40; Corpus from 83 to 19; 
Caius from 251 to 68; Jesus from 175 to 
39; King’s from 151 to 35; Pembroke from 
256 to 42; Trinity from 503 to 132; and 
Trinity Hall from 103 to 34. Downing, 
Emmanuel, Queens’, St. Catharine’s, and 
St. John’s have not felt the drain of war 
so heavily ; but, except St. Catharine’s and 
the non-collegiate body, those who have 
lost least have but half their usual number 
in residence. 

The depletion of the two ancient Uni- 
versities seems to be having a curious 
effect on the young men who are left behind. 
Many of these are anxious to go to the front, 
but are unavoidably prevented. Not a few 
have volunteered, and been rejected by the 
medical authorities. Then there are medical 
students whose duty it is to continue their 
work here. Besides these, there are Indians 
(many of whom would gladly join the Army 
if they could), citizens of neutral countries, 
and others who are prevented by family 
reasons, but still are active members of the 
O.T.C., and ready to serve if really needed. 
The few who remain may justly be described 
as the offscouring of the University, and 
among these are some with a certain amount 
of perverted intelligence, and a few with 
perhaps enough grace to be ashamed of 
themselves. Hence the curious pro-Ger- 
manism, which prevails in certain circles 
among the younger men. This explains 
some cant phrases now current which have 
even found their way into the newspapers. 
We are occasionally informed by some of 
these egregious youths ‘‘ that at Oxford and 
Cambridge the older men are for war, but 
the younger are almost unanimous for 
peace.” The fact is that the young men 
who are worth anything are at war, and have 
left a miserable remnant who are “ in- 
geminating peace,’ though they are far 
from being like Lord Falkland, who had the 
decency to die whilst doing so. Nor is it 
particularly pleasant after a depressing 
study of the newspapers, when the Russians 
are reported in retreat, and the Zeppelins 





have returned safe and sound after a raid, 
to be told by one of these youths that 
“* Germany must on no account be humiliated 
when the war is over.” It is truly melan- 
choly to reflect that, whilst our best men, 
some of whom were to my knowledge pro- 
nounced pacificists before the war, are laying 
down their lives, these miserable creatures, 
led by some older men—and such are to be 
found at Oxford as well as here—who ought 
to know better, are ventilating their views 
in their paper and in the Union, and giving 
the world, and our enemies in particular, the 
idea that they express the opinion of the 
University. 

The Union has set a most unfortunate 
example. The former Presidents, with a 
few exceptions, advised that the offices 
should be suspended till normal times and 
that debates should only go on informally, 
as in the Long Vacation. But it was too 
good a chance for certain people to emerge 
from an obscurity whence they would 
doubtless never have escaped in days of 
peace, and to have their names handed down 
to posterity as Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
and Committee-men. Whether their names 
will be allowed to remain after the war is 
a question which will have to be decided 
later. It is interesting to notice that, of the 
eight junior men elected, the majority belong 
to colleges which have sent only a few, in 
proportion to their numbers, to the war. 
Trinity, King’s, Pembroke, and all colleges 
enumerated as having given more than a 
third of their men, except Caius and Trinity 
Hall, are entirely unrepresented. Never, 
perhaps, throughout its long and honourable 
history has the Union been less of an indica- 
tion of the real opinions of Cambridge men, 
especially in regard to the fact that the 
largest number of votes for any of the officers 
was fifty-seven in the contested election for 
Vice-President, whilst twenty-five was suffi- 
cient to give a candidate a place on the 
Committee. 

Naturally the University has suffered 
very severely by the war, and the Council of 
the Senate have issued a very important and 
characteristic report of the state of affairs. 
It would appear that the cause of the problem 
being faced at all by the Council was some 
comment made in The Cambridge Review 
when Dr. Swete’s intended resignation of 
the Chair of Regius Professor of Divinity 
was announced. It was hinted that here 
was an opportunity for retrenchment. There 
remain still four Professors of Divinity, and 
most of the students have gone to the front. 
The Regius Chair is, it is true, not a very 
lucrative one. As Impropriate Rector of 
Somersham the Professor receives about 
6301. a year, and Dr. Swete also held a 
fellowship at Caius, which he probably 
retains. The new Professor will almost 
certainly be elected to a fellowship, if he 
does not already hold one, so that his stipend 
will be at most 880/. By the new Act the 
University is able to do almost anything 
that is considered advisable in the way of 
retrenchment, and the Review made the 
suggestion that the Regius Professorship 
should be held vacant till the end of the war 
and the emoluments be devoted to the 
University chest. Whether this can be 
done is doubtful; but at any rate an oppor- 
tunity of showing that the University is 
bent on retrenchment offers itself. In the 
opinion of many, all elections to professor- 
ships should be suspended till the war is 
over, and the funds during the vacancy 
should be applied to University purposes. 
The Council acknowledge this in principle, 
and they are “taking steps to ascertain 
what powers the University possesses under 
the University and Colleges (Emergency 
Powers) Act of 1915 for suspending or post- 
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age the election to Professorships, &c.”’ 
n the colleges there is great dissatisfaction 
at the way in which, whilst the different 
societies are “bled white’’ by having to 
pay their full quota of University taxation 
out of woefully diminished incomes, all the 
Professors, Readers, &c., receive their full 
incomes. It is not too much to say that 
many college tutors and lecturers, who have 
devoted their lives to work in Cambridge, 
are reduced almost to destitution by the 
present crisis, partly owing to their own 
efforts to send men to the front. It is 
therefore a little trying for these men to see 
the Professors secure whilst they can 
scarcely provide for their families; and not 
a few Heads of Colleges are in an almost 

ually bad way. The Council see no means 
of remedying this state of things, though they 
have “considered the question of inviting 
them [the Professors] to assent to a tem- 
porary reduction of stipend by a definite 
percentage; but they feel that this would 
bear most unequally upon individuals, and 
are of opinion that the better course is to 
invite voluntary contributions from members 
of the Senate in general, and not to address 
@ special appeal to a particular class.” Do 
members of the Council live in the same 
world as we do? Are they aware that the 
country is involved in a war which is not 
only bloodthirsty, but also expensive? Is 
it possible that they did not know that there 
were to be War Loans, and that it is the duty 
of every one with savings to contribute to 
these ? Amore inopportune time for making 
an appeal to public generosity can hardly 
be imagined. As to the “ particular class ”’ 
which the Council shrink from approaching, 
their views were set forth in the Review in 
a letter signed J. L., which explained that 
they were the last people to be called on to 
suffer, as they were the salt of the earth, 
and far less well paid for being it than their 
brothers at Oxford. With Capt. Dalgetty, 
when he was interviewed by an unknown 
person in the dungeons of Inverary, who 
described all the virtues of Argyle, one feels 
inclined to exclaim, ‘‘ I never heard so much 
good of him before....You must be the 
Marquis himself!’’ Perhaps J. L. is himself 
@ Professor. Only half the Council signed 
the report. 

Dr. Swete’s resignation is a loss to Cam- 
bridge, and to the faculty of Divinity in 
particular. He was a great scholar, an 
admirable and inspiring teacher, and always 
ready to help those who desired to go 
on with their theological studies in or out 
of Cambridge. It is rumoured that the 
other theological Professors have suggested, 
and the majority of college lecturers sup- 
ported, an invitation to the Professor whose 
name carries most weight that he should 
become a candidate for the vacancy. If he 
does, he will have to prelect before the Council, 
and it is to be hoped that the respect which 
he justly inspires will not deter other men 
from coming forward. On the rare occasions 
when the Council have to choose a Professor 
they do not prove respecters of persons, and, 
if a prelection by a comparatively unknown 
person turns the scale in his favour against 
@ very formidable opponent, this will not 
happen for the first time. J. 








SALE. 


On Thursday, June 17th and the following day, 
Messrs. Sotheby sold a collection of books, manu- 
scripts, and autograph letters, the chief prices 
being: The first Bible in Irish, 1681-5, 10/. 15s. Five 
letters of Carlyle about a subscription for Buros’s 
sister, Mrs. Begz, 1842, 141. 5s. Joseph Bonaparte, 
four-page letter, 1833, 107. Manuscript Code Book 
of Signals used at St. Helena while Napoleon was 
there, 411. Seventy-six Broadsides relating to 
Napoleon, 1814-15, 207. Thirty Autograph Poems 
of Modern French Poets, 11/. 





Literary Gossip. 


Wir our next number we shall begin 
the publication of a Subject Index to 
Periodicals, which we are undertaking at 
the request of a Committee appointed for 
the purpose by the Library Association. 

This will, at first, be issued in the form 
of select Class Lists, the first of which 
will deal with the progress of Science and 
Technology in 1915, with special reference 
to the war in its technological aspects. It 
is proposed to continue these lists at 
intervals (the second probably dealing 
more generally with the war) in The 
Atheneum during July, August, and Sep- 
tember ; and to begin the Monthly Indexes, 
as a separate publication, in October. 

At the time the price of The Atheneum 
was raised to 6d. there was every reason to 
believe that the paper could be _per- 
manently enlarged, and that the series of 
supplements announced would be added 
to. When, however, it became apparent 
that, so long as the war lasted, a literary 
paper such as this would be bound to 
suffer, the proprietors considered the 
advisability of reducing the price in 
accordance with the reduced size; but 
so many friends, knowing how we were 
handicapped by the volunteering of a 
large number of our younger and more 
active staff, expressed their acquiescence 
in the maintenance of the increased price 
that we refrained from a course which could 
not, in the circumstances, do otherwise 
than adversely affect our financial posi- 
tion. We are now glad of the opportunity 
afforded, during at least the summer 
quarter, of giving our subscribers the 
benefit of what we may most fitly term 
the serial resuscitation of Poole’s Periodical 
Index. 

THe Civiz List PENsIons noted in 
the press last Tuesday include, besides 
some for scientific or archeological dis- 
tinction, 60]. for E. Nesbit, an addition 
of 30/. to the pension of Mrs. Stopes, 30/. 
to the widow of Prof. Cheyne, and 100/. 
to Mr. Walter J. de la Mare. 


One of those curious cases in which a 
fictitious name in a story is applied by 
readers to a real person was settled in the 
law courts on Tuesday last. The story, 
‘Two Bounders and an Arab,’ appeared 
in The Badminton Magazine for April, 1914, 
and dealt with a steeplechase meeting in 
India. Unfortunately, the villain was 
called Capt. Stewart, and his transactions 
were taken to refer to a well-known steeple- 
chase rider of that name in India. 

On the same day Mr. Justice Joyce 
decided that Pearson’s Weekly, in publish- 
ing, for the purposes of a competition, a 
list of names of railway stations from the 
index of Bradshaw, had infringed the 
copyright of that work. Damages of 50/. 
were awarded. 

Bradshaw as “‘ a literary work” gains a 
new distinction, and we wish that, like 
other worldwide classics, it was available 
in a large-paper edition, with improved 
type. 

TuE double section of the ‘ New English 
Dictionary’ dealing with ‘ Trink—Turn- 





down,’ which Sir James Murray will bring 
out next week, contains 1,971 main words, 
713 combinations explained under these, 
and 492 subordinate entries—figures which 
show how far the ‘ Dictionary’ is in ad- 
vance of its predecessors. The longest 
article is on the word “ Turn,” of which 
the simple verb has 47 main senses and 65 
sub-senses. This word alone has occupied 
nearly three months. 

Sir James had hoped to enlarge this 
issue so as to take it to the end of 7’, but 
he has been hampered by his long and 
serious illness, while the war has, of course, 
deprived him of all assistance from Ger- 
man, scholars. 


Messrs.$Rivinetons will have ready 
at the end of this month ‘The English 
Rite, being a Synopsis of the Sources 
and Revisions of the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ in two volumes, with Introduc- 
tion and Appendix, by Dr. F. E. Bright- 
man. This important work has been 
awaited with interest by liturgiologists. 
Its elaborate character may be gathered 
from the fact that the Introduction alone 
occupies nearly 200 pages. 


Messrs. MacMILLAN will publish imme- 
diately two books on the United States, 
The first is entitled ‘ The New American 
Government and its Work,’ and is written 
by Prof. James T. Young of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The second is a transla- 
tion, with amplifications, of M. Paul H. B. 
d’Estournelles de Constant’s well-known 
book, ‘ America and her Problems.’ 


Harper’s Magazine for July will include 
‘John Hay and the Panama Republic,’ 
from his unpublished letters, edited by 
Mr. William Roscoe Thayer, and illus- 
trated with photographs ; ‘ The Waterway 
to Dixie,’ a travel article, written and 
illustrated by Mr. W. J. Aylward ; ‘ Com- 
pensation and Business Ethics,’ by Mr. 
Robert W. Bruére; ‘ Current Literature 
and the Colleges,’ by Mr. Henry Seidel 
Canby ; ‘ The Customs of an Irish County ’ 
(Wexford), by Maude Radford Warren ; 
and three stories: ‘The Royal Way,’ by 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney; ‘ Sweet-Flowering 
Perennial,’ by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman ; 
and ‘The Return to Favour,’ by Mr. 
W. D. Howells. 


In the Revue de lV’Enseignement des 
Langues Vivantes for June M. C. Pitollet 
has an obituary notice of Elvira Carducci, 
the wife of the poet ; and there is a reprint 
of M. Henri Lavedan’s article in L’JIlus- 
tration on ‘ La langue maudite,’ in which 
he concludes that we must go on learning 
German in spite of all its defects. The 
most interesting article is M. Garnier’s 
résumé of a pamphlet, ‘ Les causes pro- 
fondes de la Guerre,’ by Emile Hovelaque, 
probably the best English scholar in 
France. 


Tue sudden death is announced of Mr. 
O’Neill Lane. He had only just completed 
his ‘Larger English-Irish Dictionary,’ 
which is to be published immediately by 
Messrs. Constable. Celtic scholars, whilst 
deeply regretting the loss of so ardent a 
student, will be glad that he was spared 
to complete his magnum opus. 
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SCIENCE 


—_———- 

Life - Histories of African Game Animals. 
By Theodore Roosevelt and Edmond 
Heller. 2 vols. (John Murray, 2/. 2s. 
net.) 

In spite of the additions to knowledge 
made by the various hunting expeditions 
after big game of late years, our ac- 
quaintance with the life-histories of African 
mammals is still incomplete, and we are 
delighted to find that this long-promised 
treatise, while it co-ordinates a mass of 
minute observation and investigation, 
has been kept well within the scope of 
the average out-of-doors man with no 
training in science. The authors evidently 
realized at the outset that the pedantries of 
science would have put the work completely 
outside the range of all but the specialist 
in natural history. The happy result is 
that there is nothing abstruse or ultra- 
technical in the whole monograph, but 
much effective comparison and observation 
, at first hand of a graphic sort by com- 
petent students of nature. In frankly 
scientific treatises written by specialists 
for specialists there is, as Col. Roosevelt 
points out, no reason for not being as 
scientifically dry and exact as possible ; 
indeed, scientific tradition appears to 
demand an asphyxiating dullness. But 
in ordinary scientific writing for laymen, 
by which Col. Roosevelt means the 
kind of writing which found its highest 
expression in the works of such masters 
as Darwin and Huxley, it is better, he 
points out, to use terminology which is 
easily understood. We quite agree. The 
sort of writer who delights in fogging 
everybody, including himself, is to be 
found in ordinary scientific circles, as else- 
where, but he is never a great writer— 
rarely a good one. 

In the preparation of this gigantic 
work Col. Roosevelt has written the 
first draft of the life-histories under 
each species, and the chapters on Game 
Reserves and Concealing Coloration. His 
collaborator, Mr. Heller, has prepared 
the first drafts of the other introductory 
chapters, and of the technical descriptions 
(including the nomenclature used, colora- 
tion, and the faunal maps showing the 
range of each specimen). The last-named 
bring out with admirable clearness the 
distribution of the races, and challenge 
the consideration of the modern nature- 
student. The reviewer, for instance, ob- 
served with interest the far-flung frontier 
line of the East African Impalla, perhaps 
the most beautiful and graceful of the 
smaller African antelopes, for he had 
previously no idea that the range of this 
antelope was so extended. 

Col. Roosevelt’s views on coloration 
are too well known to need recapitulating. 
In his study of the various colours of big 
game he has long since found it impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the different 
patterns have nothing to do with con- 
cealing their wearers; he points out 
that the cover, the character of the land- 





scape, and the light are such that any 
animal is hard to see, and the coloration 
pattern is of no effect one way or the 
other. Ina long, and, it must be admitted, 
convincing, examination of theories and 
first-hand facts Col. Roosevelt comes 
to the opinion that too often the open- 
air naturalist and the outdoor observer 
have backed up their erring brother of the 
study by observations which really re- 
present nothing but the tendency to see 
what the man has been told to look for. 

“The hunters and explorers uncon- 
sciously make observations in accordance 
with what they have been taught to e t 
to find in such a matter as concealing colora- 
tion. At one time they are told that a 
general uniform tint is concealing, and they 
see things accordingly. At another time 
they are taught the extreme efficacy of 
stripes, and accordingly any time a striped 
animal proves hard to see, the fact is stored 
in support of the theory.” 

It is all highly instructive and interest- 
ing, but those who believe that almost 
all the details of an animal’s coloration, 
&e., have a direct utilitarian purpose 
may still prefer to cling to their beliefs. 
However, since men are never so 
likely to settle a question rightly as 
when they discuss it freely, controversy 
may be profitable. We are as puzzled 
as Col. Roosevelt to imagine any 
purpose which would be served by the 
concealing coloration of elephants before 
the introduction of rifles, just as we find 
it difficult to understand, since the game 
families, as a whole, know but one enemy 
—the great Carnivora, hunters by night 
and scent—what Nature’s reason for a 
protective colour-scheme for use by day 
only can be. She always has a reason, 
and perhaps the wisest men do not dog- 
matize about it. 

It is difficult among a mass of life- 
histories to pick out one item more 
arresting than another, for each account 
presents some curious and _ individual 
habit ; but we are struck by the fact 
that in the parts of Africa traversed by 
the Roosevelt safari the elephants were 
not accustomed to lie down, the cases 
where they did being so exceptional that 
they can be disregarded. They slept 
and rested standing. Two hundred years 
ago it was the prevalent opinion that 
the elephant had no joints and never lay 
down. Donne affirmed that ‘ Nature 
hath given him no knees to bend’”’; and 
in an old history in our possession it is 
stated that “the olefaunte boweth not 
the knees.” And did not Shakespeare 
say that the legs of the elephant “ are 
legs for necessity, not for flexure” ? 
These strange notions have long since 
been exploded, but the wide individual 
and local variations in habits observed 
by all naturalists make the endless interest 
of natural history. 

‘ African Game Animals’ will be 
recognized everywhere as an outstanding 
example of its class, and wil] undoubtedly 
enhance the already high reputation of 
its authors. The volumes are handsomely 
produced, and the illustrations from photo- 
graphs and from drawings by Mr. Phillip 
R. Goodwin are excellent. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Royat Numismatic.—June 17.—Annual Meet- 
ing.—Sir Arthur Evans, President, in the chair.— 
The President presented the Society's medal to 
Mr. G. F. Hill, Keeper of Coins in the British 
Museum, in recognition of his services to the study 
of ancient numismatics and the medallic art of 
the Renaissance. ; 

Sir Arthur Evans delivered his Presidential 
Address, in which, after reviewing the work and 
pregress of the Society during the past year, 
he proceeded to call attention to a number of 
interesting numismatic memorials of events in 
Belgian and French history which had recently 
repeated themselves. 

The result of the ballot for office-bearers for 
the session 1915-16 was announced, and the 
following declared elected :—President, Sir Arthur 
Evans ; Vice-Presidents, Sir Henry H. Howorth 
and Mr. L. A. Lawrence ; 7'reasurer, Mr. Percy H. 
Webb ; Secretaries, Messrs. John Allan and F. A. 
Walters ; Foreign Secretary, Mr. J. Grafton Milne ; 
Librarian, Dr. Oliver Codrington; Members of 
the Council, Miss Helen Farquhar, the Rev. R. 
Scott Mylne, Lieut.-Col. H. Walters Morrieson, 
and Messrs. G. C. Brooke, H. A. Grueber, G. F. 
Hill, J. Mavrogordato, Edward Shepherd, H. 
Symonds, and H. W. Taffs. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—June 16.—Prof. H. H. 
Turner gave an account of an investigation upon 
which he has been engaged for some years, and 
which has recently assumed a new character, 
promising results of immediate interest to 
meteorologists. He finds that meteorological 
history is divided into “chapters”’’ averaging 
64 years long, with abrupt changes (or ‘‘ discon- 
tinuities,’’ as he calls them) between. The dates 
of change are apparently settled by the movement 
of the earth’s axis. They oscillate about mean 
-—_ in a cycle of 40°5 years, which appears 

Briickner’s collected ‘‘ cold winters’’ for 800 
years; in Nile flood records for 1,000 years; and in 
measures of Californian tree-rings for 520 years. 
The chapters are alternately hot and cold, wet 
and dry, as shown by raintall and temperature 
records at Greenwich, Padua, and Adelaide. 

Mr. C. Harding read a paper on ‘Battle 
Weather in Western Europe, 9 Months, August, 
1914, to April, 1915,’ in which he briefly described 
the weather conditions bordering on the battle 
area of the Western front. At the commence- 
ment of the war bright and dry weather 
generally prevailed, with occasional short spells 
of rain; but from mid-October to the end of 
February rainy and rough weather continued 
with but little cessation. Evidence from widely 
distributed stations over the British Isles showed 
that the rainfall for the nine months in the North 
and West was below the average, but in the South 
and South-East it greatly exceeded the normal. 
With the western Continental stations the rainfall 
for the same period was everywhere excessive. 
The author said: ‘‘ It isnot suggested that in the 
recent wet weather the rainy conditions have been 
generated by gun-firing, but it seems quite possible 
that at times, when the conditions are favourable 
to rain, the rains have been augmented or accele- 
rated by the concussion initiated over the battle- 
grounds.” 





MATHEMATICAL.—J une 10.—Prof. Sir Joseph 
Larmor, President, in the chair.—Messrs. H. 
Jeffreys and G. R. Goldsbrough were elected 
Members.—The President reported the death of 
Prof. M. W. Crofton, formerly a Member, and spoke 
of his mathematical work. 

Prof. W. Burnside read a paper ‘ On Periodic 
Irrotational Waves at the Surface of Deep Water.’ 
—Mr. G. H. Hardy communicated a paper by 
Prof. M. Kuniyeda, ‘A Theorem on Series of 
Orthogonal Functions.’ 

The following papers were communicated by 
title from the chair: ‘The Effect on the Tides 
of the Variation in the Depth of the Sea,’ by 
Mr. G. R. Goldsbrough; and ‘ Oscillations near 
an Isosceles Triangle Solution of the Problem of 
Three Bodies, as the Finite Masses become 
Unequal,’ by Prof. D. Buchanan. 

An informal question was asked, on behalf of 
Mr. E. H. Neville, with reference to the connexion 
between the zeros of an integral function and the 
zeros of its derived function, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Moy. Geographical, 8.30.—'The Map of Europe and the Near East, 
compiled by the Society for the General Staff,’ Mr. A. R. 


nkKs. 
Tcres. Roman, 4.—'The Influence of Religion on the Rise and Con- 
tinuance of the Roman Empire,’ Viscount Bryce. 
Wep. A logical Institute, 430.—Appual Meeting; ‘Was the 
Anglo-Saxon an Artist?’ Prof. G@. Baldwin Brown. 





Fai. Historical, 8.30.—‘ Military Ballade,’ Prof. C. 8. Firth. 
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FINE ARTS 


—@——= 
MEMORIALS AND MONUMENTS. 


Mr. WEAVER’s collection of memorials and 
monuments makes a book of some 500 
pages and 250 illustrations, is of distinct 
merit, and cannot fail to have a whole- 
some influence on native taste in such 
matters of the Empire. His aim is clearly 
set forth in the Preface, and many will 
be grateful for his suggestive and timely 
pages. 

In earlier days, when monuments were 
not only honourable memorials of the 
dead, but also works of art which 
gave joy to the survivors, the finest skill 
of architects and sculptors working in 
common produced satisfactory and 
abiding results. Much of this spirit 
of a happily united action prevailed 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; but during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century the so-called 
** monumental mason ”’ invaded the field, 
with the result of stereotyping bad designs. 
The sale of memorial brasses has mainly 
fallen into the hands of clerical tailors, and 
a beautiful material has become painfully 
alloyed, and for the most part engraved 
in a dreary style. It is to be hoped that 
these pages may prove helpful and useful 
to those people who are considering memo- 
rials, and lead them rather to the artist 
than to the trader. Mr. Weaver shows 
himself to be thoroughly weil-informed 
on the historical side of the question, and 
also most catholic and soundly artistic in 
his appreciation of certain exceptionally 
good work that has been produced in the 
dawn of the twentieth century. 

** The old forms give valuable guidance as 
to proportion, use of materials, spacing of 
lettering, and the like. The new works are 
illustrated to show that these designers have 
paid homage to sound traditions, and have 
brought nw thought to the solution of 
difficult problems.” 


Moreover, the pages from beginning to 
end are obviously written con amore, and 
in no commercial or bookmaking spirit ; 
the author shows himself to be not only 
a gentleman and a scholar, but also 
imbued with a true poetic temperament. 

In the historical sketch, which is lightly 
treated, illustrations are given of the tomb 
of Henry III., the bronze effigy on which 
was added in 1291 by William Torel, 
goldsmith of London, whilst the work 
itself was of Italian conception; of the 
tomb of Lady Margaret Beaufort, of black 
marble and gilt bronze, made c. 1511 by 
Torregiano and English craftsmen; and 
of the remarkable and effective wall-tablet, 
in Bakewell Church, to Godfrey Foljambe 
(1376) and his lady (1383), with their half- 





Memorials and Monuments, Old and New: 
Two Hundred Subjects chosen jrom Seven 
Centuries. By Lawrence Weaver. (Coun- 
try Life, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Monuments and Memorials. By the Rev. 
E. Hermitage Day. ‘The Arts of the 
Church.” (Mowbray & Co., 1s. 6d. net.) 





effigies. The later developments of the 
essentially English wall-tablets are treated 
at some length, with their highly de- 
veloped arms and occasional bust portraits. 
Illustrations are given from Maldon, 1485 ; 
Saffron Walden, 1544; Chipping Hill, 
1585; Blatherwycke, 1640; and Great 
Missenden, 1638. There are also a group 
of seventeenth-century examples from 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Southwark, Chelsea, and several other City 
or provincial churches. For those of the 
eighteenth century, Westminster Abbey, 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, again supply many 
subjects, together with others from 
Boxted, Almondbury, and St. Margaret 
Pattens. Withyham Church has two 
distinguished examples of last century : 
the Duke of Dorset, by Flaxman, 1815, 
and the Duchess of Dorset, by Chantrey, 
1825. 


In the third section ‘ The Designing of 
Monuments ’ is discussed. If it is to take 
the shape of a simple portrait bust or 
relief, it is sculptor’s work; if, on the 
other hand, it is a framed lettered tablet, 
or a cenotaph without any effigy, it is 
architect’s work. In each of these 
cases care should be taken to select 
a capable artist. Often, however, the 
idea of the monument will be a com- 
bination of architectural and sculptural 
effect, and then careful thought on the 
part of the promoters is all the more 
essential. 


“In the days of the Italian Renaissance, 
the greater artists plied all the arts indiffer- 
ently. With them the proverb, Ars una, 
species mille, was @ working rule. Dona- 
tello and Michelozzo turned indifferently 
from modelling a figure to designing a 
church. Michelangelo did both, and showed 
his greatness equally in his painting of the 
Sistine Chapel, in his amazing figure drawings, 
and even in his poems. This versatility 
was characteristic of the universal efflores- 
cence of the arts in the Quattrocento and 
Cinquecento, to which no succeeding century 
or country can show a parallel.” 


The artists of modern days—except in 
the case of such an outstanding genius as 
Alfred Stevens, the creator of our finest 
military monument, the statue of the Duke 
of Wellington in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and, 
in less degree, both Leighton and Watts 
—work otherwise, and have little under- 
standing of a medium in which they do not 
practise. In a composite work it is 
necessary that the two artists, both sculp- 
tor and architect, should be of one mind, 
and recognize the principle of give and 
take. As an instance of happy modern 
co-operation, attention is drawn to the 
memorial to Norman Shaw, recently set up 
on the river front of New Scotland Yard ; 
it is cast in bronze, and was the joint work 
of Prof. Lethaby as architect, and Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft as sculptor. In another 
case Sir Thomas Jackson, and Sir 
George Frampton united with signal 
success in producing a bronze figure in 
alabaster frame, with a backing of Breccia 
marble, as a South African memorial to 
old Radleians in Radley College chapel. 


Other well-illustrated proofs of beautiful | 





results produced by happy co-operation are 
the portrait of Dr. Mitchell, resting on an 
iron bracket, at Jesmond Towers, New- 
castle, Mr. T. R. Spence being the 
architect, and Mr. George Simonds the 
sculptor ; and the monumental portraits 
of Ernest Crofts (1912) and E. F. Trevelyan 
(1914), worked in slightly polished Hopton 
Wood stone and bronze, by Mr. Basil 
Oliver as architect, and Mr. Allan 8. 
Wyon as sculptor. 


Much, too, depends upon the setting of 
memorials, for in many a church, especi- 
ally a large, overcrowded one, a monument 
of real merit may lose much of its force, or 
even become an eyesore, in consequence of 
the awkward character of its immediate 
surroundings. This is eminently the case 
with the exquisite bejewelled memorial to 
Henry Fawcett ; Mr. Weaver justly com- 
plains that this delicate work of art in 
Westminster Abbey is set where not one 
visitor out of ten thousand has ever seen 
it or knows of its existence, while it is now 
entirely blocked out of sight by a vestment 
cupboard. 


The question of styles is adequately dis- 
cussed, and a choice variety of modern 
memorials by such masters as Garner or 
Bodley is illustrated. A wise caveat is 
entered against the movement, now dying 
out, for clearing all seventeenth- and 
eighteenth - century monuments out of 
Westminster Abbey. Taste changes, and 
they are, in fact, just as much national 
history in stone as the Gothic arcadings 
which they obscure. 

A most valuable chapter deals with ‘ The 
Choice and Treatment of Materials,’ from 
which it is a sore temptation to quote at 
length. The author first deals with bronze 
tablets, which lend themselves readily 
to heraldic display. But we are specially 
glad to note his commendation, of a worthy 
material far too rarely used, lead. Mr. 
Weaver points out with what striking 
success Sir Charles Nicholson used this 
material in a tablet erected in 1907 to 
Lieut. A. M. Livingstone, and gives an 
illustration on a large scale in order to 
reveal the soft and delightful texture of 
the cast surface of the lead. Lead has also 
a subsidiary use, well illustrated in a tablet 
of 1902 at Sutton-at-Hone, where not only 
the incised lettering, but also the crosses 
and the border pattern are inlaid with it. 
There is an historical example of such 
treatment at St. Mary, Redcliffe, where 
lead is thus used on a late medizval tomb- 
slab. Some striking examples of the re- 
cently renewed use of wood in wall-tablets 
are also set forth, and are well worth 
studying. 

The special section on ‘ Brasses’ is of 
particular value ; the dangers of archaism 
are insisted on, and the methods of engrav- 
ing explained and criticized. One or two 
happy modern instances are illustrated. 
Mr. Edward E. Dorling’s Roman lettering 
on a wall-brass in Hythe Church to five 
Hamiltons’ (1912) is admirable. But 
nothing can surpass the beauty and refine- 
ment of the engraved design and lettering 
of the brass to Canon Badecck in Ripon 
Cathedral, designed twenty years ago by 
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Mr. Aymer Vallance. In the upper part an 
angel holds an armorial tablet, whilst the 
floral and fruited pomegranate design, which 
occupies all the space not covered by the 
central inscription, suggests by its arrange- 
ment the flowing lines of decorative 
mantling. The arms, however, are not 
on an ordinary shield, but are enamelled 
on an oval, suggesting the idea that 
a priest should not bear arms; hence 
both helm and definite mantling are 
excluded. 

‘Emblems and Symbols,’ ‘ The Use of 
Heraldry,’ ‘Concerning Heraldry,’ and 
*Inseriptions: their Matter and Setting,’ 
are the titles of the concluding chapters. 
The last of these points out, with rare 
intuition, how singularly appropriate for 
the memorials of to-day, especially for 
deaths at sea, are certain beautiful pas- 
sages from great modern writers. 


Dr. Day’s little book in “The Arts of 
the Church ” Series is well and pleasantly 
written throughout, and is likely to be of 
much*use in bringing about a better and 
simpler taste in memorials to the departed, 
whether in churches or in churchyards. 
Dr. Day shows himself capable of pro- 
ducing, within the limits of two hundred 
diminutive pages, a careful summary 
of the various forms of memorials in 
use throughout England and Wales 
during primitive Celtic times and the 
earlier and later Middle Ages, based 
upon such excellent works as _ those 
of the late Mr. Romilly Allen or 
Messrs. Prior and Gardner’s admirable 
treatise on effigies. To these he has 
added sections on post - Reformation 
monuments and on modern monuments, 
the latter abounding in pungent and for 
the most part well-deserved criticism.s 
Another short chapter deals faithfully 
with the subject of epitaphs. 

Dr. Dearmer, the general editor of this 
small series, has detracted from the useful- 
ness of the pages before us by the exag- 
gerated language of his Preface, wherein 
he states that before long the monumental 
atrocities in our old churches will make 
them “ intolerable to enter, or even in some 
cases to approach at close quarters at all.” 
In the next sentence he gives it as his 
opinion that the recent wholesale destruc- 
tion of the statuary of Reims Cathedral 
* is not more fatal than the gradual process 
of degradation which has proceeded un- 
interruptedly in our own churches.” Such 
flamboyant talk only defeats its intended 
object. Dr. Dearmer also winds up the 
book with a chapter of his own on 
‘Churchyard Gardening,’ which is likely 
to prove helpful to town incumbents 
and churchwardens; but with regard to 
country churchyards he actually makes 
the suggestion that they should be given 
over to the “pleasant grazing of sheep.” 
We recall a picture in Punch entitled ‘ The 
Rotation of Crops.’ A clergyman, view- 
ing a churchyard full of waving corn, ex- 
claims, ‘‘ This is very wrong” ; and arustic 
replies, ‘‘ Just what I said, sir; why don’t 
he ’tater it ?”’ 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A RECENT number of Zhe Journal of 
Egyptian Archeology gives some most 
interesting, hitherto unpublished letters of 
Champollion le Jeune to Sir William Gell. 
One of these and part of a second are 
printed in photogravure upon three plates, 
and show the beautiful delineations of the 
hieroglyphics by the writer. One of the 
letters was known to have been written, but 
had been lost sight of. They show how far 
(and it was very far) Champollion had 
advanced by 1827 in his knowledge of the 
Egyptian script. He is able to address 
Gell in hieroglyphic titles, such as 
‘** Brother of Horus and Isis ” and “‘ Beloved 
Nurse of Hathor,” quite correctly written 
out; and expresses the Egyptian wish of 
“life, health, and strength for ever” in 
characters like those of an Egyptian scribe. 
Part of the letters is taken up in refuting 
the erroneous interpretations of Lanci and 
others; but far more valuable are the por- 
tions detailing the progress of the ‘ Diction- 
naire Hiéroglyphique.’ He therein describes 
the deciding of the correspondence of 
Egyptian phonetic characters with letters 
of the Coptic alphabet, working backward 
from the pronunciation of the Coptic. Cham- 
pollion also explains to his friend the search- 
ing out of signs that were determinatives, and 
attempts successfully to set forth, by tracing 
the process of mental concepts that produced 
their adoption, the origin of their selection. 
Naturally, his readings were not always 
correct ; but when he penned these letters 
he had never visited Egypt, and some of the 
texts from which he worked were not perfect 
copies of the originals. 

A pleasant paragraph in the correspond- 
ence is that in which Champollion describes 
his creation of the Egyptian Museum at 
the Louvre. He refers to (Sir Gardner) 
Wilkinson and to Burton, and thus to Dr. 
Young :— 

“DEdinburgh Review contient une longue 
analyse de mon systéme hisroglyphique, et selon 
Vusage il fait honneur de toutes os fae au Docteur 
Young. Je ne réclamerai point; je laisse 4 ceux 
ui connaissent la matiére le soin de distinguer 
quitablement ce que j’ai fait, et ce qui appartient 
aux autres, et de dire dans quel état j’ai pris les 
études égyptiennes, et le point auquel je les 
poussées.” 

Further Egyptological letters from Salt, 
Bunsen, and Wilkinson will be printed in 
future numbers. 

The Journal also contains three lectures 
given last winter under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. These are Mr. 
Hogarth’s on ‘ Alexander in Egypt and some 
Co uences,’ Mr. Eric Peet’s on ‘ The Art 
of the ynastic Period,’ and Mr. Alan Gar- 
diner's on ‘ The Development of the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Writing.’ The last essay is a 
very valuable contribution to the subject. 

‘The Annual Bibliography of Greco- 
Roman Egypt’ is supplied by Mr. H. I. Bell, 
and is practically a year-book of the science 
of papyrology. Among the new manu- 
scripts enumerated is a papyrus lying un- 
noticed in the Stockholm Museum since 
1832. It is quite perfect, but unfortunately 
contains only a treatise on chemistry and 
alchemy. The record of Greek inscriptions 
discovered in Egypt is provided by Mr. 
Marcus N. Tod. Such a compilation absorbs 
much time, but is useful because its materials 
are often published in works difficult to ob- 
tain. This is the case with along inscription 
which was discovered at Ahnas-el-Medina, 
giving copies of a letter and a decree of Cleo- 
patra and Cesarion relieving certain citizens 
of Alexandria from taxation. These docu- 
ments are for the present buried in an essay 
by M. Lefebvre in the Mélanges Holleauzx. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY WORKS AT 
THE GUILDHALL. 


THE critic so frequently asks the public 
attention for works which do not yet com- 
mand it by general popularity that a patient 
consideration may at least be asked of him 
for the sort of thing which really interests 
the public. There was a_time—Lady 
Butler’s Balaclava (229) and Steady, the 
Drums and Fijes (221), as well as in less 
degree certain almost forgotten features of 
past Salons, recall the fact to our memory— 
when on such grounds battle pictures made 
stronger claims than at present. In so far 
as these set out to satisfy curiosity concerning 
the literal facts of warfare, they are obviously 
now outclassed by the superior actuality 
of the instantaneous “snapshots’’ with 
which we are flooded every morning. 
We can imagine that when photography was 
in its infancy, such sober, unpretentious 
record as The Cannon Shot (52) by M. 
Berne-Bellecour, The Information—General 
Rouge (122) by M. E. Detaille, or the more 
intimate Glimpse of a Battle (127) by M. 
Charles Hoffbauer, had a very definite 
value. When photography @id not exist 
at all, even Vernet’s Fight at the Clichy Gate 
(131) might well pass as truthful information 
in the absence of more literal record. From 
that point of view such work hardly arouses 
curiosity to-day, though we can imagine that 
direct notes like A Good Shot (74) or Shelter 
under Canvas (76),by M. G. L. Bruyer, may 
ultimately have a documentary as well 
as artistic interest. M. Berne-Bellecour’s 
conscientious studio work has also docu- 
mentary interest, but only because it dates 
from a period when such records were con- 
fined to painting. 

Battle painting, then, is thrown back on 
its powers—not of telling the truth, but of 
surpassing it in certain directions, whether 
in impressiveness, in cheap sensationalism, 
or in clarity ; and this, of course, has at all 
times been its true basis, though only fully 
recognized when comparison with photo- 
graphy made clear how far, in fact, art 
departed from literalism. Of the pictures 
of the war of 1870 M Boutigny’s Un Brave 
(34) is a typical example. The improvement 
on photography lies in the choice of an 
incident of extreme poignancy, unattainable, 
as a rule, by the camera ; its presentation is 
as objective and as like photography as it 
well could be, the idea evidently being the 
more actuality, the more corroboration. 
Perhaps one of the hallmarks of melodrama 
as against tragedy is to be found in this 
lavish attack on the emotions, the selection 
of incidents intrinsically of the most harrow- 
ing or exciting kind combined with an 
imitative naturalism which brings them 
almost as close as reality itself to the 
spectator’s sympathies. In proportion as 
the actor aims at a momentary deception, 
he cheapens heroism by the courage with 
which he faces—blank cartridges, while we 
expend in sympathy extorted for his 
pretence nerve-force which might have 
sufficed to accomplish some real minor 
strenuousness. Tragedy keeps more aloof, 
and, allowing us to see impersonally the 
place of pain and sorrow in a world which 
would be less beautiful without them, steels 
us to bear both with such composure as we 
may. 

The great majority of the battle painting 
at the Guildhall is melodramatic rather than 
epic. With M. Boutigny it is homely and 
rather poignant ; with M. Rochegrosse (196), 
lurid ; with M. Guillonet, gaudy—a typical 
“‘ grande machine ” of the old Salon. With 


Mr. Wollen’s The 28th at Waterloo (239), 
and Mr. Gibbs’s Battle of the Alma (63), it is 
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hearty and spirited, giving an impression 
of fighting as of a kind of athletic sport for 
sturdy men. It has that aspect, though in 
somewhat diminishing degree ; and in classic 
presentations of combat, rendered in terms 
of the nude, the athletic interest sometimes 
becomes so important that all sense of 
tragic issues is lost in the zest with which 
we enter into the play of conflicting forces, 
which becomes emblematic of the perennial 
strife of existence. Something of this 
universal expressiveness is lost by the 
exactness and particularity demanded of 
more modern artists, and at first sight it 
might — that, if we judged by the 
aspect of the majority of the pictures now 
under consideration, uniforms and the like 
are but a dead weight of foolish picturesque- 
ness beneath which the painter groans. 
But, if the insignia of the Dragoon, the 
Spahi, or the Grenadier, mask the soldier’s 
individuality, they symbolize his collective 
aspect, and, while they hamper his freedom 
in some directions, they stimulate and help 
him to maintain an artificial and ideal 
standard—that of the regiment. It would 
be open to us, indeed, instead of reproaching 
the battle painter because we could not see 
his heroes for their trappings, to complain 
that, in his emphasis of the particularities 
of conduct of Privates Smith and Brown in 
the foreground, he failed to use to the full 
the repetition of details of accoutrement 
which would ensure our tracing continuously 
the behaviour of the thin red line as a 
whole. In the somewhat vulgar welter of 
roughly-shaped figures in De Neuville’s 
Battery in Danger (195) there is a hint, 
perhaps, of the use of uniform. In United in 
Death (200) he shows a grim sense of the 
unreal look of corpses so incrusted in their 
husk of harness as to appear stuffed dum- 
mies. Here is an intense objectivity which 
rings truer than De Neuville’s usually 
rather theatrical qualities. 

M. Roll’s gigantic canvas Halte la / (142) 
is of the theatre with all the stage tricks 
well in evidence. It resembles De Neuville, 
with perhaps a little of Delacroix in its ill- 
knit violence, its unscrupulous and robust 
sensationalism. Protais’s Square Battalion 
at Waterloo is again theatrical, but it recalls 
the orderly, systematic theatre of France, 
where there is a tradition for doing things 
neatly and effectively. The Waterloo scene 
in Madame Bernhardt’s ‘ L’Aiglon’ was 
probably based upon it. Gérome’s Execu- 
tion of Marshal Ney is an_ obviously 
dramatic ‘‘ curtain ”’ in the best style of the 
modern French stage; while among the 
Englishmen Mr. Vereker Hamilton gives us 
in The Storming of the Cashmere Gate, Delhi 
(62), a touch of romance and strangeness in 
the scene-painter’s idiom. In the little 
water-colours of M. Frédéric Régamey of the 
Battle of Woerth (93 and 102) we have an 
art almost of comic opera—gay, ‘‘ pimpant,”’ 
its horrors dexterously set forth with the 
nonchalance befitting a bal costumé. It is 
difficult to think these accomplished draw- 
ings are not records of Mardi Gras, and per- 
haps the artist’s The War in Alsace (109), 
by remaining more frankly an array of 
quaint costumes, will be preferred by most 
people as less shocking. 

Probably for purposes of zsthetic enjoy- 
ment we should scarcely linger before any 
of these pictures very long. Yet we have 
written enough to show that, if we can hold 
up our artistic sense, we can find here 
abundant works curiously and variously 
interesting. It is an odd entertainment to 
go over these hundreds of canvases, which 
seem due not to any high sense of the 
beauty of the painter’s craft, but rather 
to a conscientious industry in elaborating 
details of slaughter. It is a sort of shallow 





nightmare, not oppressive because it leaves 
us incredulous, and perhaps M. Frédéric 
Régamey’s* water-colours already cited 
furnish its culmination. We see that circus 
horse bounding over the ravine, bearing a 
jaunty cavalier, who, we suddenly observe, 
has no head; we see those foot soldiers 
archly sticking bayonets into each other, and 
we know that we can wake up when we will. 
There are moments when the civilian to-day 
has the illusion that the welter of horror 
which holds Europe must be as unreal 
because of its stupidity. 

Sown here and there among these curiosi- 
ties of our civilization are a few little pic- 
tures, such as Callcott’s View of Ghent, with 
its rather machine-made charm, or the 
compactly modelled Grenadier of the Guard 
(211) by Charlet, which set out to fulfil the 
more ordinary functions of painting, and 
it is rather nice to come on them. One 
little picture, well controlled and richly 
expressed, numbered 180, is, we imagine, 
No. 93a in the catalogue, T'urcos en Route, 
by Guillaume Régamey. Those who remem- 
ber this painter’s ‘ Batterie de Tambours’ at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900 will regret that 
this most sincere and powerful artist is not 
represented by a more important work. On 
a lower plane than G. Régamey’s, and ap- 
proximating a little to the histrionic painting 
which is mainly shown here, the work of 
M. Aimé Morot should have had, if possible, 
a place. 

The portraits have for the most part been 
recently exhibited elsewhere. The Bonaparte 
at Arcole (209) by Baron Gros is distinguished, 
if somewhat dull. Mr. Lavery’s portrait of 
Mr. Winston Churchill (20) looks well enough 
in a photograph, but betrays the lamentably 
degraded technique of insensitive plastering 
into which Mr. Lavery sometimes falls when 
he gets into difficulties over a head. 








MUSIC 
—e— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS. AUGENER. 


The Nightingale and Slumber Song. With 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. By F. Delius. 
2s. each.—These two charming songs do not 
represent the composer of to-day, and, 
indeed, will make a readier appeal than his 
later, more subtle music. In both there 
are many simple diatonic harmonies in 
the accompaniments, yet now and again 
there are significant signs of the coming man. 


La Consolation, Chant et Piano. By 
Gustave Ferrari. 2s. net.—The composer 
possesses the somewhat rare art of writing 
a song with pleasing melody supported by 
plain harmonies, yet with a refinement 
which lifts it well above the commonplace. 


O Hush Thee, my Babe. By George 
Henschel. Arranged for Two Female Voices 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment by A. von 
Ahn Carse. 3d. net.—In this new and 
effective form this popular song will be 
welcome. 

Scherzino and Intermezzo. By Moussorg- 
sky. Edited by Thomas F. Dunhill. _ ls. 
each.—The performance of ‘ Boris Godou- 
nov’ two years ago created special interest 
in the composer’s music. His two pieces 
under notice will be found original both in 
rhythm and harmony, for genius can be 
traced, as here, in works of small compass. 
The second is the more striking. Mr. 
Dunhill has supplied some useful fingering. 


Children’s Games (Biroulki) for Piano. 
By A. Liadoff. 2s. net.—This set of pieces 
may be intended to represent in music certain 





games played by children. Anyhow, they 
are not musical games for children; for 
that purpose they are too difficult. The 
various numbers are short, attractive, and 
ably written for the instrument. They 
have been edited by O. Thiimer. His 
fingering is good, but that of the second bar 
of the pit mosso in No. 7, though thoroughly 
good, would suit only certain hands; an 
ossia might have been given. 


Old Italian Canzonettas and Arias. Edited 
by E. T. Evetts. 1s. 6d. net.—The contents 
of this collection are by unknown masters 
between 1625-1750. The accompaniments 
have been ably written out from figured bass 
by Mr. August Lindner. Both the Italian 
texts and English versions by Mr. Claude 
Aveling are given. The music shows that 
the term ‘‘ masters ”’ is fully justified. 


’ 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue Lonpon STRING QuaRTET have done 
well in selecting for the programmes of their 
Saturday and Monday “ Pops” works both 
of the past and the present. Attention is 
naturally now being paid to British music, 
but the attempts of some concert-givers tc 
make up for the past neglect of native art 
by giving too much of it, however well in- 
tentioned, are not altogether wise. At ,the 
concert in question, the programme included 
Mr. J. B. McEwen’s new Quartet. In 
addition to the general title ‘ Biscay,’ each 
of the three movements bears a_ super- 
scription, ‘Le Phare,’ ‘ Les Dunes,’ and 
‘ La Racleuse,’ and no doubt they have some 
special meaning to the composer. But the 
music, which is clear, fresh, and clever, 
speaks for itself. ‘ Les Dunes,’ the Andante, 
is the most original, while the last movement 
is full of humour. There is nothing hazy 
or extravagant throughout the work, and 
the performance was excellent. M. De- 
bussy’s Quartet in G minor, and Schubert’s 
in c (Op. 163), offered a striking contrast. 
The latter, a late composition, is thoroughly 
Schubertian. 

At the concert this afternoon Mr. Frank 
Bridge’s Movement on the ‘ Londonderry 
Air’ and Mr. Eugene Goossens’s ‘ Phantasy,’ 
Op. 12 (in one movement), both for string 

uartet, will be welcome. So also will be 
‘hausson’s fine Concerto in pb for piano- 
forte, violin (Miss Marjorie Hayward), and 
quartet. 


M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN’s recital at 
Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon at- 
tracted, as usual, a very large audience. One 
could criticize his tempi, his accents, which 
are sometimes overmarked, and various 
mannerisms, but it would be useless. His 
numerous remarks evidently please the 
public, and the habit, which dates from 
early years, has become so strong that he 
probably could not break it off, even if he 
tried. His touch is fine, his command of the 
keyboard easy; moreover, as interpreter 
of Chopin he is at his best. He exerts a 
magnetic power over his audience, and the 
few moments in which he breaks the 
spell are soon forgotten and forgiven in his 
playing. His rendering of some light pieces 
by Field and Thalberg was most enjoyable. 

Tue Parisian pianist Mlle. Berthe Bert 
gave a recital at the Atolian Hall on the 17th 
inst. Her two teachers were Pugno and 
M. Cortot. In the Bach-Liszt Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor her technique was very 
good, and the reading intelligent. In Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Les Adieux, ’ Sonata there was a lack 
of emotion, especially in the first movement. 
This was also wanting in some of the Chopin 
Preludes and in his Nocturne in c minor, 
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It is, however, not fair to judge a new 
pianist by one recital, for touch and conse- 
quently tone are easily affected by nervous- 
ness. One reason for suspenjing judgment 
was Mlle. Bert’s delightful rendering of 
Rameau’s ‘ Gavotte pour les Heures et les 
Zéphirs’ and Couperin’s ‘ Tic-Toc-Chok’ ; 
and another, the heavy playing of octave 
notes and passages with the left hand, which 
neither Pugno, remarkable for delicacy, nor 
M. Cortot, although an energetic pianist, 
would have encouraged. 


At Miss May’s recital at the Holian Hall, 
on Wednesday, the 16th inst., Mr. Frederick 
Delius’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte 
was interpreted by the concert-giver and 
Mr. Hamilton Harty. A second performance 
of that work convinces us that deep thought 
is not alwavs expressed in the happiest 
manner. Miss May, who was in fine form, 
introduced a well-written Nocturne by the 
Russian composer M. Medtner, of which the 
latter part was the more interesting. 


Miss Eruen Grow, a contralto from 
Chicago, gave her first recital in London 
at Bechstein Hall on Monday evening. 
She has a strong, though somewhat un- 
sympathetic voice, a quality not best suited 
to ‘Mon cceur s’ouvre & ta voix.’ Her most 
ambitious effort was in a group of sacred 
airs, and here she was handicapped. It is 
difficult to listen in the right spirit to 
Bach’s B minor Mass in any place except 
a cathedral, but Miss Grow attempted the 
*Agnus Dei’ and ‘ Laudamus Te’ with a 
pianoforte accompaniment! Moreover,neither 
Miss Grow nor Mr. Harrison Frewer, 
who was at the piano, seemed at home in 
Bach’s music. The singer’s intonation, too, 
was uncertain, but that may have been due 
to a cold. 


THE programme of the Promenade Concert 
at the Royal Albert Hall on Tuesday evening 
included a novelty, namely, the Overture of 
a new opera by Dr. Ethel Smyth, entitled 
‘The Boatswain’s Mate.’ That work was 
announced for production at Frankfort last 
March, but the war intervened. The com- 
poser has already written three works for 
the stage, and, now that we have heard the 
Overture of a fourth, we may hope for 
a performance of the whole of it. This 
much may be said: if the rest is as bright, 
concise, and effectively scored as the Over- 
ture, it will be welcome. The music is 
spontaneous, and the humorous opening is 
in keeping with the libretto. Moreover, it 
is on classical lines, which tc many will be 
a recommendation. The performance was 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas Beecham. 
Mr. Max Mossel’s expressive rendering of 
the solo part of a Nardini Violin Concerto 
deserves mention. 


Sm Epwarp Etcar’s new orchestral 
work ‘ Polonia’ has been written expressly for 
M. Mlynarski’s concert, to take place at 
Queen’s Hall on July 6th, on behalf of 
M. Paderewski’s fund for Polish relief. The 
work, says Mr. Robin Legge in Thursday’s 
Daily Telegraph, is based on three Polish 
airs, which the composer selected from 
many suggested to him by M. Mlynarski. 
This production will naturally be an event 
of special interest. The work comes from 
the pen of a prominent composer, and has 
been written for a beneficent purpose. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK 
Scx. Special Concert, 3.20, Royal Albert Hall. 
Mos. London String Quartet. 815 Molian Hall. 
Gertrude Peppercorn’s Pianoforte Kecita!, § 15, Bechstein Hall. 
Tves. Matinée (Paderewski's Appeal for Poland), 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. Fanny lavies and Guilhermina Suggia's Sonata Concert, 3, 


ian " 
- Farewell Orchestral Concert to Henri Verbrugghen, 8, Queen's 
ait, 
Tuners. Date senaedy and Renno Moiseivitch’s Recital, 8.15, Zolian 


Bar. Mark Hamboure’s Chopin Recital, 3.15, Qeeen's Hell, 
— London String Quartet, 3.15, Aiolian Hall. 


Bramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Harorp BrRIGHOUSE’s new comedy, 
“The Road to Raebury,’ produced at the 
Criterion, is almost too inconsequent and 
disconnected to be judged by a first hearing. 
Ideas positively jostle each other, and better 
things are so constantly proving inimical to 
good ones that have gone before, that our 
memory must, perforce, await the aid of the 
printing press. To Irene Rooke belongs the 
credit for something more than toleration 
obtained for an aristocrat whom withdrawal 
from her ancestral hall has turned into a 
shrew. This woman, having to part with 
her bricks and mortar in order to settle 
the debts her husband has left behind 
him, fastens her possessive grip on her 
son. Unfortunately, the house which she 
loves stands permanently a few hundred 
yards from her abode, whereas her son 
exhibits every sign of being less steadfast. 
The difficult part of an unusually irre- 
sponsible hobbledehoy is made quite possible 
by Mr. John Astley. Mr. Rosmer, who is 
responsible for the production, takes the 
part of one of those masters of industry who 
make the size of their residences keep pace 
with their success. Of the method by which 
this man’s daughter captures the heir, while 
he himself captures the heir’s mother, the 
piece seeks to give us some idea. Had Mr. 
Brighouse given his audience a full-length 
play, his ability might have carried some 
sort of conviction. As it is, we can only 
accept the facts as established, and foresee 
a future for both reconstituted ménages as 
uncomfortable as the past we have witnessed. 

The second part of the programme 
consisted of a Boccaccian comedy, ‘The 
Devil among the Skins,’ which vividly re- 
called the first part of Hans Andersen’s 
‘Great Claus and Little Claus.’ Our regret 
for the shortness of the first piece may, per- 
haps, be partly responsible for our opinion 
that the actors were ill-suited, and that the 
whole lacked sufficient reason for its inclu- 
sion in the programme. 


WueEn the run of ‘ The Only Way ’ at the 
New Theatre ends, Mr. Martin Harvey will 
bring his London season to a close. After a 
short vacation he will begin an autumn tour, 
during which Llandudno, Newcastle, Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Cardiff, Bristol, and other important 
centres will be visited. 


At His Majesty’s Theatre the annual 
matinée in aid of King George’s Pension 
Fund for Actors and Actresses is fixed for 
Monday, July 5th. ‘ Henry VIII.’ will be 
performed with what is described as “a 
full-star cast,’ and the King and Queen will 
be present. 


WE are glad to notice that Prof. John 
Williams White has published an edition 
of ‘ The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes,’ 
which help us to understand his obscure 
references. Aristophanes is full of the 
life of Athens in his day, and his modern 
readers are, as the Professor remarks, 
‘“ hampered by their ignorance of matters 
essentially commonplace.’ Yet from what 
we can gather of his drama, we can see 
that it was at once far wittier and more 
patriotic than the comment on public life 
which is offered to our own civilization. 
How many of our plays are patriotic ? 
Where is the free criticism in which 
Aristophanes revelled ? 
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EMMA DARWIN 


A Century of Family Letters, 1792-1896. 
Edited by her Daughter, HENRIETTA 
LITCHFIELD. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 21s. 
net. 


CLAUDIUS CLEAR, in THE BRITISH 
WEEKLY, says:—‘“‘A book of sustained 
interest, which very many will read with 
delight and admiration. The whole book is 
satisfactory and refreshing to a very high 
degree, and may be cordially commended to 
all those who are trying for a littie to escape 
from the tumuit of the hour. Our heartiest 
thanks are due to Mr. Murray for the kind- 
ness he has done us in om, this time 
that most delightful book... he highest 
praise is also due to Mrs. Litchfield for the 
reverent care and tho accomplished skill 
with which she has performed her filial task. 
Rarely, if ever, have I found a book more 
completely edited.” 


THE WORLD IN 
THE CRUCIBLE 


An Account of the Origins and the 
Conduct of the Great War. By SIR 
GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 6s. net. 


“The forceful, vigorous pages will find many 
readers end drive home some terrible cos- 
victions.”,»—-PUNCH. 

Sir Gilbert is strictly judicial; he puts for- 
ward nothing that is not supported by 
evidence which cannot be contested, and the 
result is utterly appalling.......His book is 
one which every Englishman should have by 
him.”—GLOBE. 


THE LONG RETREAT, 


And Other Doggerel. 
By ARNOLD F. GRAVES. The War, 
the Need and the Opportunity as Mr. 
Atkins sees and says it. Paper covers. 
1s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


EXTRA LIFE ASSURANCE 
“FOR THE WAR.” 


At no time in your life has the need to protect your 
wife and family by life assurance been so clear as in these 
critical days. 

You realize we are in fora long war. You feel that day 
by day the enemy is planning that. you should run increasing 
risk. You know that the “ fly-killing” campaign represents 
another kind of risk. 

Most Englishmen are content to take risks—when they 
concern themselves alone. But where is the husband or 
father who would willingly subject his family to the risk of 
being left destitute or poor? 

Place an extra Life Insurance Policy across your home— 
at least for the duration of the war. 

The Sun Life of Canada, transacting the largest new 
ordinary business of any Life Office in the Empire, has a 
policy specially suitable for the present time and the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which we live. 

You may take out this policy for whatever amount you 
may desire, and at the end of three years, four years, or 
tive years—should you survive -you can, if you like. convert 
the ge into a paid-up one (maturing at your death, but 
until then not necessitating the payment of further pre- 
miums), or you can abandon the policy for a generous 
surrender value. 

Why not at once give those dependent upon you the extra 
financial protection this policy affords ? 

At least investigate. 











Send this Form or a Postcard to-day for 
full particulars. 








To J. F. JUNKIN, 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
10, Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 


Please send me particulars of Wartime Insurance 
Policy, outlined in ATHEN2UM on June 26. 
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Le Paquetage du Convalescent 


CEUVRE D’ASSISTANCE AUX SOLDATS FRANCAIS ET ALLIES 


Fondée le lee Novembre 1914.—Insertion a l’Oficiel du 8 Janvier 1915 


Siége Social: 22, Boulevard des Capucines, PARIS. Téléph. : GUT. 72-17, 














SOUS LA PRESIDENCE D’HONNEUR DE 


M. MAURICE DONNAY, de l’Academie Francaise 


ET SOUS LE PATRONAGE DE 
M. le Professeur MARFAN, de l’Académie de Médecine de Paris; 
M. FROMENT-MEURICE, Conseiller municipal du VIII*° arrondissement ; 
M. EMILE HARET, Membre du Conseil du Surveillance de I’Assistance Publique. 


CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION 


Présidente: Baronne MICHEL PETER; Secrétaire générale: Comtesse de VALENCIA; 
Vice-Présidentes: M™™ MAURICE DONNAY ; Trésorier: M. REUBELL; 
J.-J. MANN; Avocat-Conseil: M. KENNERLEY HALL; 
Secrétaire adjointe: M™’ JORDY | Secrétaire de Vestiaire: M"* BUTTERWORTH. 
DELEGUES 


Miss LILY BUTLER; M™ BOULAIN; M™ MARFAN; M. MANN; 
Mr. and Mrs. SOMERVILLE STORY. 





LE Paquetage du Convalescent est une cuvre d’assistance du blessé convalescent Frangais ou Allié. 
Son but est de fournir au soldat convalescent tout ce qui lui est matériellement nécessaire. 


Les convalescents réintégrés dans leurs foyers, réformés de la guerre, font l’objet de la sollicitude de I’Cuvre, 
qui les habille, leur procure des places. 


Un Ouvroir est adjoint 4 l’GEuvre et procéde a la confection de toutes les piéces de vétements utiles (vétements 
d’hépital, sous-vétement, lainage, linge, etc.). 

Afin d'atteindre efficacement les intéressés, l‘CEuvre se tient en rapport avec chacun des hopitaux militaires et 
depots de convalescents de Paris et du département de la Seine, ceux-ci informés par la Direction du Service de 
Sante qu'ils pourront s’adresser 4 1’CEuvre. 

Nos soldats sortant des hopitaux ont besoin de vetements chauds; les mutiles de la guerre ont besoin de 
vetements de toute nature: l’Gfuvre les leur fournit, Ils ont besoin de travailler: I’Gluvre s’occupe de leur 
trouver du travail, 

Nous demandons 4 tous aide en argent, aide en nature, vétements, chausswres, linge (usagés ou non), etc. Nous 
<iemandons aux personnes qui connaissent des places vacantes de bien vouloir nous les sigualer. 

La correspondance doit étre adressee a la Présidente, au Siege social. 

Les dons en argent a M. REUBELL, trésorier, 23, rue de Marignan ou au Siege social, 22, boulevard des 
Capucines. 

Les vétements au Secrétariat du Siege social. 

L’Giuvre fait également prendre les paquets a domicile, Priere d’avertir par carte postale ou par tele- 
‘phone (Gutenberg 72-17). 

Les vétements sont remis & chaque soldat directement. 


Materials and garments (flannel shirts are especially needed) should be New, in order to avoid delay 
with the customs. 
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Bradshaw’s School Directory. 


BRADSHAW’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY is published every month in 
Bradshaw’s Guide for Great Britain, and summaries are included every 
month in Bradshaw’s Continental Guide and Bradshaw’s Manchester 
A B C Guide. These are publications used daily by thousands of people 
throughout the whole of the United Kingdom, and the Continental 
Bradshaw in addition is to be found in every pleasure resort and important 
City in Europe. Inquiries as to the placing of pupils reach the Publishers 
from all parts of the world, and the pupils in question are referred, 
whenever suitable, to the Schools subscribing. No fees or commissions 











are charged for the services rendered either to the inquirers or to the 





schools where pupils may be placed. The publicity thus offered to schools 
is genuine and widespread, and in relation to the prices charged cannot be 
equalled. Principals of Schools are invited to apply for further details to 


THE MANAGER, 
Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





The following are some of the Schools included in the Directory :— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. 
50 gns. C. W. Kaye, M.A. Oxon. 


BLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from £53. 
A. C. Wire, B.A. F.R.G.S8. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE, near Stirling. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from £50. 


ELLESMERE.—S. OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 


FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 
In best part of Folkestone. Preparation for Public Schools and 
Navy. Fees £80. 

G. A. Nettleton, M.A. Oxon, and A. B. Jeffery, 
B.A. Cantab. 


HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 
11 acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from £42. 
Walter 8. Hill, F.R.G.S. F.R.Met.S. 


RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 
A Church of England Public School. Fees £75. 
Rev. E. C. Sherwood, M.A. 


ST. BLAISE, near Neuchatel —VILLA VERTE RIVE. 


International College for Boys. Special attention to Modern 
Languages. M. H. Montandon-Bruck. 


SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near Bournemouth.—_PEMBROKE LODGE. 
Preparatory School, stands high in 4 acres of ground. 
G. Meakin, M.A. 
VILLENEUVE-MONTREUX.—CHELTONIA. 
English Preparatory School. English Games and Winter Sports. 
E. James Fox. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


BRIGHTON.—WESTCOMBE. 
Thorough Education by Graduates and Trained Teachers. 
The Misses Stevens. 


BRIGHTON, Hove.—ADDISCOMBE COLLEGE. 
Special attention to Music, Art, and Languages. 
The Misses Cadwallader and Marsland. 


Fees from 


£39 a year. 
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DIEPPE.—LE PLEIN AIR. 
Staff and instruction entirely French. Domestic course. 
Miss Fritton. 


DOLLAR INSTITUTE, near Stirling. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from £50. 


DRESDEN PENSIONNAT, Willrich. 
Limited number. Individual attention. Sports encouraged. 
Miss Dora Henning. 


EDINBURGH, Grange.—STRATHEARN COLLEGE. 
Private School of Cookery, Housekeeping, &c., for the daughters of 
Gentlemen. Miss Mitchell, First-class diplomée and medallist. 


KINGSGATE, Thanet.—BRONDESBURY. 


High-class School for Girls. Physical, Mental, and Moral Development 
of each Pupil Studied. 
Miss Galloway, Newnham College. 
LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONETTE. 
Special facilities for Languages, Music, Art, &c. 
Miss Nicholas. 
LAUSANNE.—SIGNAL LE MANOIR. 
First-class Finishing School. Every facility for Modern Languages, 
Arts, Music, and Sports. Mme. Henri Vivet. 
LUGANO. 
First-class Boarding School for Young Ladies. Well known, and 
especially recommended for the teaching of languages. 
Mlle. J. M. Cunier. 


OUCH Y-LAUSANNE.—ROSENECK. 
First-class Finishing School, Music, Painting, &c. 


SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 
Efficient staff, including mistress for Gymnastics and Games. 
ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from £54. 
The Misses Wilson, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and The Training College. Cambridge. 


TORBAY, TORQUAY.—LAURISTON HALL SCHOOL. 

Entire charge of children from abroad. Beautiful situation. 
The Misses Viccars. 

VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
On the Lake of Geneva. 
advantages. Fees £70. 

Mile. Moulin, directrice diplomée. 

WEIMAR, Lisztstrasse, 33. 

Thorough education im Modern Languages, Music, &c. 
English references. Terms 70/. per annum. 


{/ 


Fees from 70 gns. 


Depart- 


Agreeable family life. All educational 


Highest. 




















